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Each of the three parts of this report provides a 
somewhat different perspective on U.S. students' knowledge and 
understanding of U.S. history. Part 1 summarizes the assessment 
performance of approximatley 16,0000 fourth-, eighth-, and 
twelfth-grade students based on the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress U.S. history proficiency scale. Chapter 1 uses 
this measure to summarize the levels of proficiency displayed by 
students in the 1988 assessment, offering an overview and examples of 
their Knowledge and understanding, chapter 2 compares U.S. history 
proficiency across the grades and across sutopopulations defined by 
race/ethnicity , gender, region, and other characteristics. Part 2 of 
the report takes a closer look at the assessment results. The 
chapters in this section provide information not only on the results 
of the assessment of students in grades 4,8, and 12, but also on 
trends in the performance of approximately 2,20C eleventh-grade 
students, based on a special study conducted in 1986 and 1988. 
Chapter 3 explores students' knowledge of historical periods , 
chronology, documents, and persons, while chapter 4 summarizes their 
familiarity with the historical contexts of political and economic 
life as well as of cultural, social, and family life. Part 3 
describes the amount and nature of social studies and U.S. history 
instruction reported by students who participated in the 1988 
assessment and in the special trend assessment. Chapter 5 summarizes 
the extent of students' instruction in these subjects, and chapter 6 
reports on various aspects of this instruction — particularly the 
topics studied and the prevalence of various instructional 
activities. Many tables of statistical data are included. (JB) 
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What is The Nation's Report Card? 



THE NATION'S REPORT CARD, this National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEPK is the* only 
national 1 " representative and continuing assessment of what America's students know and can do in 
various subject areas. Since 1969, assessments have been conducted periodically in reading, mathemat- 
ics, science, writing, historygeography, and other fields. By making objective information on student 
performance available to policymakers at the national, state, and local levels, NAEP is an integral part of 
our nation's evaluation of the condition and progress of education. Only information related to academic 
achievement is collected under this program. \AKP guarantees the privacy of individual students and 
their families. 

NAEP is a eongressionally mandated project of the National Center for Education Statistics, the U.S. 
Department of Education. The Commissioner of Education Statistics is responsible, by law. for carrying 
out the NAEP project through competitive? awards to qualified organizations. NAEP reports directly to the 
Commissioner, who is also responsible for providing continuing reviews, including validation studies 
and solicitation of public comment, on NAEP s conduct and usefulness. 

In 1988, Congress created the National Assessment Governing Board (NACB) to formulate policy 
guidelines for NAEP The board is responsible for selecting the subject areas to be assessed, which may 
include? adding to those specified by Congress; identifying appropriate achievement goals for each age 
and grade; developing assessment objectives: developing test specifications; designing the assessment 
methodology'; developing guidelines and standards for data analysis and for reporting and disseminating 
results; developing standards and procedures for interstate, regional, and national comparisons; im- 
proving the form and use of the National Assessment; and ensuring that all items selected for use in the 
National Assessment are free from racial, cultural, gender, or legional bias 
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The people are the ultimate 
guardians of their own liberty . . . 
'History by apprising them 
of the past will enable them to 
judge the future; it will avail 
them to the experience of other 

times and other nations; 
it zirill qualify them as judges 
of the ac tions and designs 
of men . . . 

Thomas 'Jefferson 
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OVERVIEW 




KNOWLKDGK Ol HISTORY 
provides thc^ perspective 
needed to make sense' of the 1 
present, as well as the past. 
By tracing the historical 



roots of issues and events that concern 
us today — such as immigration and as- 
similation, trade relations, or the* expan- 
sion ot democracy — we may he hetter 
able to recognize the significance of cur- 
rent change's and anticipate their future 
implications, I or these 1 and other rea- 
sons, recent national concern with 
school reform has included a renewed 
attention to the ways in which history is 
taught.' Identified by tin* National Com- 
mission on Kxccllcncc in {.duration as 
one! e)f the* five* "new basics,' history eehi- 
eratiem plays a critical role in helping stu 



dents understand the* complex world in 
whie:h they live*/ 

This report from I he* Nation's Report 
(lard provides an opportunity te> reflect 
on the* adequacy e)f students knowledge 
and understanding e>f U.S. history The 
findings discussed herein and in other 
studies suggest that a large* percentage 
of students approaching high-school 
graduation — and a disproportionately 
large* percentage of minority students — 
lack a sense of the* national heritage.- 1 In 
fai t, many appear to have* only a sur face* 
acquaintance with the* history of our na- 
tion. 

The following chapters describe* Ameri- 
can students' I S history learning in 



A i in 1 1< 1 1 It mi Utsk ton r i ui iv f\\f'i \ I n li'.i Villi m.il 1 itiMiihMi iii t t\i si n t.il Mi m Im <n ilii-v I n t« ■{■* , ■>• r i ,1 h ,s^,,t t\ i r j » >i t 1 h.il i^.n i unt •< | 
anil ft it 1 1 1 tii'i uli-tl i € *i i ■ 1 1 • I'lirhsiw rti.iiiL'i 1 ^ in ft.; rlrnH'nMi \ ,nul <*fi i mi l.n \ u i.iKli n In-. » > u m i>i> im, Vi^i hmI < * " mmsMiui i m 
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detail, based on a national survey of 
approximately 16,000 students in grades 
4, 8, and 12, conducted during the spring 
of 1988 by the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (MAKP). Also dis- 
cussed are the results of a 1988 survey of 
approximately 2,300 eleventh graders, 
measuring trends from 1986 to 1988 in 
students' factual knowledge; of U.S. his- 
tory. Each student participating in the 
main and trend assessments answered a 
series of questions designed to measure 
their knowledge and understanding of 
various historical periods, events, per- 
sons, documents, and contexts, as well 
as questions on their social studies and 
U.S. history education 

The results from the 1988 main XAKP 
U.S. history assessment were analyzed 
using item response theory MKT' meth- 
ods, allowing NAKP to describe perform- 
ance across the grade's and suhpnpula- 
tions on a common proficiency scale, 



ranging from 0 to 500. Along this contin- 
uum, four levels of proficiency were de- 
fined: 

■ Level 200: Knows Simple Historical 
I acts 

■ Level 250: Knows Beginning His- 
torical Information and Has Rudi- 
mentary Interpretive Skills 

■ Level 300: Understands Basic His- 
torical Terms and Relationships 

■ Level 350: Interprets Historic al In- 
formation and Ideas 

The knowledge, skills, and understand- 
ings represented at each level were ar- 
ticulated, based on the types of items 
answeied correctly by the students per- 
forming at each level. (More* detailed 
information c i the U.S. history profi- 
ciency scale can be found in Part land in 
the Procedural Appendix. I 



Highlights of NAEP's 1988 U.S. History Assessment 

■ At grade 4, approximately three-quarters of the students performed at or above the 
lowest proficiency level defined on the 1 NAKP scale, demonstrating a knowledge of 
historical tacts of the* type generally lear ned from everyday experience*. Sixteen 
percent of the students reached or exceeded the next level of proficiency (Level 2."i0l, 
characterized by a knowledge of beginning historical information. 

■ Approximately two-thirds of the eighth graders performed at or above Level 230, 
demonstrating the ability to identity some of the major figures in American history, 
such as Benjamin I ranklin Abraham Lincoln, and Mai tin I. other King Jr. However, 
orly LJ percent performed at or above Level ;i00 ( whei e an understanding of various 
historic al lei ins and relationships was evident. 

■ A majority of tin* high-school seniors (KM percent) displayed a grasp of beginning 
historical information, and nearly halt (■;(> percent) appeared to understand varinu* 
historical terms, texts, and relationship*. Students performing at the latter profi- 
ciency level seemed to have a general sense of historical chronology and were famil- 
iar with tin* contents of some of the* primary texts in I S. history tor' example, the 
Declaration of Independence. Constitution, and hill of Nights. Only r> percent per- 
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formed at the highest proficiency lend defined, charactci i/.ed by the ability In interpret 
complex historic al information and ideas, 

■ As early as grade 4, performance disparities were evident between While* students 
and their Black and Hispanic counterparts, Wide differences in performance also 
were evident between students attending schools in advantaged urban communities 
and those attending schools in disadvantaged urban communities. These gaps per- 
sisted across the grades. 

■ A trend study at the eleventh-grade level indicated no change from 1986 to 15)88 in 
high-school juniors' factual knowledge of *.\S. history. However, some increased 
study of U.S. history topics was noted and students showed slightly improved knowl- 
edge of some time periods. 

Additional Performance Results 

■ A majority of the fourth grade students appeared to know basic historical facts of 
the type that can be learned from everyday experience. 

j"j Most fourth graders appeared to know why national holidays such as Thanks- 
giving and the Fourth of July are celebrated, as 84 and 71 percent of the 
j | students, respectively, gave correct answers to questions on these 1 topics. 

: I While approximately three-quarters of these young students were able to 
identify the national bird, just " percent knew what is symbolized In die 
stripes in the American Hag. 

More than half of the fourth graders were familiar with key figures in IS. 
history — such as (leorge Washington, Paul K eve re, Abraham Lincoln, Daniel 
Bonne, Thomas Kdison. and Hetsy Koss. However, their knowledge of these 
individuals appeared to be quit' 1 limited. For example, .1(5 percent knew the 
names of Columbus's ships, hut nnk M\ percent knew win he sailed to 
[ l America 

■ In general eighth graders displayed a .surface understanding of historical infor- 
mation and little in-depth knowledge. 

Although 84 percent appeared to know how Abraham Lincoln died, unlv one- 
quarter knew that his goal in the Civil War was to preserve the t 'nion. 

Almost all (1)4 percent) identified the Mayflower as the: Pilgrims' first ship, but 
when asked to write a paragraph or two about why the explorers or colonists 
irame to America, only 17 percent supplied one or two satisfactory reasons. 

Three-quarters appeared to know the date that the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was issued, but only one-third recognized its opening statement 
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j " j Eighty-six percent knew that the large 1 eotton growing farms in the South were 
! j called plantations, but only 57 percent recognized the existence of a relation- 
ship between the plantation economy and the development of the cotton gin. 

i i 

j 1 Whereas most (7(> percent) knew that Martin Luther King, Ji\ presented the "I 
i | Have a Dream . . / speech, less than one-half (48 percent I knew he was famous 
for nonviolent protests for civil rights. 

; j Approximately two- thirds of the students reported frequently studying about 
| ! the Constitution, but only 56 percent correctly identified the Preamble to this 
I j document and just half seemed to know why the Bill of Rights was added. 

! Only about one-quarter of the students in grade 8 knew about the Cold War, 

j Lyndon B. Johnson, or American-Soviet detente. Approximately half knew 

| about our country's concern over the spread of communism after World War 

; il and 59 percent appeared to recognize the significance of the Brown v. Hoard 

j of Education court decision barring racially segregated public schools. 

■ Most of the high-school seniors displayed a knowledge of beginning historical in- 
formation, but far fewer appeared to understand the interrelationships among his- 
torical events, persons, and documents. 

H Many students seemed to laek knowledge of the basic: contents of documents 
that have influenced our country's political, economic, and social life. Sixty- 
eight percent of the high-school seniors identified the reason for the Bill of 
! Rights and 63 percent recognized a quotation from the Monroe Doctrine, but 

i only 38 percent recognized the* opening statement of the Declaration of Inde- 

pendence. 

l ew twelfth graders displayed more than a rudimentary understanding of U.S. 
historical policies on civil r ights. For example, less than half were able to as- 
sociate Martin Luther King, Jr. with the Montgomery boycott. Although 72 per- 
cent recognized tin? names of 19th century feminists (Molt, Anthony, and Stan- 
ton), only one-quarter recognized those of 20th century feminists (Steinem 
and Fricdan). 

When asked about our nation s economic development and the rise of modern 
Amer ica, most twelfth-grade students responded correctly to questions on the 
famous inventors Henry l ord, Alexander (iraham Hell, and Thomas Kdison. 
Vet thev performed far less well on questions that referred to labor leader s, 
the union movement, and big business 

Twelfth graders' understanding of the Civil War era seemed to focus on basic 
information on Abr aham Lincoln and slavery. Although SB percent reported 
studying the* Civil War "a lot," only 32 percent reported a compar able study of 
the Reconstruction era. 
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The majority of high-school students seemed to he familiar with a nuniher of 
presidents, including Franklin D. Roosevelt (77 percent) and VVoodrow Wilson 
(63 percent). However, when asked to compare the powers of the president 
today with those of George Washington, only 30 percent of the twelfth graders 
provided two reasons why they felt that one president or the other had more 
power, and just 10 percent elaborated on the reasons they gave. 



In summary, the assessment results indicate that across the grades, 
most students have a limited grasp of U.S. history. 



Instructional Findings 

■ Most (70 percent) of the fourth graders reported having soc ial studies instruction 
at least three times a week, and H'S percent reported they had studied various history 
topics either some or a lot. In their social studies classes, approximately half of the 
fourth graders reported considerahle emphasis on the Indians who first lived in our 
country and one-third reported frequently studying about the Pilgrims and first 
American colonies. Smaller percentages reported they had studied more recent 
history topics. 

■ Nearly all of the eighth graders percent! reported that they had studied I S 
history in grade f> (J, 7, or K. However, half reported they had never studied the period 
from li)4a to the present. This may help explain why media events such as Watergate 
and the spa :e shuttle dominated their knowledge of more recent hislorv. 

■ Virtually all ot the twelfth-grade students IH8 percent) reported taking a I VS. his- 
tory course at some point in their high-school career. Those who reported thev had 
studied the suhject for a year or more performed heller in the assessment, on 
average, than students who reported studying the suhject less extensivelv 

» Students who reported they had studied the topics covered in the assessment to 
at least some extent tended to outperform their p*"i s w ho reported loss exposure to 
the various topics. 

In summary, the assessment results indicate that across the grades most students 
have 1 a limited grasp of I S history. 
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Fourth graders wore generally ill- 
acquainted with the significant events 
and people that have shaped our nation s 
past* And students in grades 8 and 12 — 
particularly those from less advantaged 
home and school situations — tended to 
display a limited grasp of U.S. history 
facts and reasoning skills that are critical 
to understanding how the record of the 
past is reconstructed and interpreted. 

Part of the explanation for these weak 
performance results may be found in 
later chapters of this report, which ad- 
dress the amount and nature of social 
studies and U.S. history instruction re- 
ported by students. In particular, stu- 
dents reported that the instructional 
activities in their social studies and his- 
tory classes emphasized leading and 
memorizing textbook material rather 
than analyzing primary and secondary 
sources or exploring history as an ongo- 
ing process of interpretation. 



Each of the three parts of this report 
provides a somewhat different perspec- 
tive on American students' knowledge 
and understanding of U.S. history. Part 
I summarizes the assessment perform- 
ance of fourth", eighth-, and twelfth- 
grade students based on the NAKP U.S. 
history proficiency scale. Chapter One 
uses this measure to summarize the 
levels of proficiency displayed by students 
in the 1988 assessment, ottering an over- 



view and examples of their knowledge 
and understandings. Chapter Two com- 
pares U.S. history proficiency across the 
grades and across subpopulations de- 
fined by race/ethnicity, gender, region, 
and other characteristics. 

Part II of the report takes a closer look at 
the assessment results, reviewing the 
types of items on which students per- 
formed particularly well and particularly 
poorly. The chapters in this section pro- 
vide information not only on the results 
of the assessment of students in gr ades 
4, 8, and 12, but also on trends in the per- 
formance of eleventh-grade students, 
based on a special study conducted in 
1986 and 1988. Chapter Three explores 
students' knowledge! of historical peri- 
ods, chronology- documents, and per- 
sons, while Chapter Four summarizes 
their familiarity with the historical con- 
texts of political and economic life as 
well as of cultural, social, and family life. 

Part III describes the amount and na- 
ture of social studies and U.S. history 
instruction reported by students who 
participated in the 1988 assessment and 
in the special trend assessment. Chap- 
ter Five summarizes the extent of stu- 
dents instruction in these subjects, and 
Chapter Six reports on various aspects of 
this instruction — particularly the topics 
studied and the prevalence of various 
instructional activities. 
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PART ONE 



Students' 
Understanding Now of 
What Happened Then: 

US. History Proficiency for the 
Nation and Demographic Subpopulations 




I IIS PAKTOI Will' s Report 
( !ai (I on I !s. history 
achiev ement presents an 
over\ iew ni iourth eighth 
and tweltlh-i;i ade sh idents 



understanding ni historical content and 
ihrir i vlicctix e icasonin,:; skills li also 
tlrsri ihe^ perlortnanee n-Mdts tor vaii 
mis demographic groups within the na 
lional population 

(Chapter ( )iit presents nalinoal IcveU til 
pcM Inrinance on the I S histnrv proii 
eienev .s( ah 1 a 0 lo *1U() meli ic that allow s 
\ All* to compare performance ,hto>s 
the three glades and aeross the various 
M ^populations assessed \ enmhina 



lion of empiric al and interpretive proce- 
dures was used to define the know ledge, 
skills and understandings that charac- 
terize levels of performance at various 
points oo the seale. 

( hapter I wo compares tic I .r*. history 
knowledge and understandings ot vari- 
ous suhpnpulatjons deliniul In gender. 
I ;m efh.n ieitv and region o| the roiin- 
lev as well as home and sel ool charac- 
teristics I hese comparisons are hased 
oo the average performance results on 
si S. hisloi \ prolirieocv scale and 
on the pen enlaces ot students who 
reached various levels ot perlormanoe 
on thai scale 
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CHAPTER ONE 



An Overview of 
What Students Know 
About U.S. History 



TO ENSURE THAT NAEP's 
1988 U.S. history assessment 
was well balanced and that 
it reflected the goals and 
purposes of history educa- 
tion, a comprehensive development and 
review process was used to create a de- 
tailed conceptual framework for the as- 
sessment. This framework defined three 
critical areas of understanding about the 
nation s past: 

■ the chronology of people, events, 
documents, and interrelationships that 
form our nation s history; 

■ the context of American political, eco- 
nomic, cultural, social, family, and intel- 
lectual life within each chronological 
period, and the way in which these inter- 
act and change over time; and 

■ the reasoning skills necessary to un- 
derstand how the record of the past is 
interpreted and reconstructed. 4 



The assessment involved nationally rep- 
resentative samples of students at grades 
4, 8, and 12, totaling approximately 16,000 
participants from 1,000 public and pri- 
vate schools. Students' knowledge and 
understandings were measured primar- 
ily using multiple-choice questions, al- 
though some open-ended questions were 
also included in the assessment, asking 
eighth- and twelfth-grade students to 
write about specific historical periods 
and relationships. 

The assessment results were analyzed 
using item response theory (IRT) scaling 
procedures, which allowed NAEP to es- 
timate students average history profi- 
ciency on a common scale ranging from 
0 to 500, based on their performance on 
the items they were given. This U.S. his- 
tory proficiency scale provides a way to 
compare achievement across grades and 
suhpopulations and to relate perform- 
ance to a variety of home, school, and 
instructional factors. 



'hduriitinhurii- StTvtrr f ,N Histarx Uhfrttnr* f.''<s.S Issrsstnrnt nu rion \1 (.(tiuMlimwil h'Mm^ Scrvn #■ Vitinnal .'foM'usmt'iil 
of Mut ational i iojgrrss. I'.MO 
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To provide a detailed view of students' 
knowledge, skills, and understandings, 
the history proficiency scale was "an- 
chored" to reflect the kinds of abilities 
possessed by students attaining four 
successive levels of performance on the 
scale. 1 Based on the range of student 
performance in the; assessment, the fol- 
lowing levels of U.S. history proficiency 
were defined: 

■ Level 200: Knows Simple Historical 
Facts 

* Level 250: Knows Beginning Histor i- 
cal Information and Has Rudimentary 
Interpretive Skills 

■ Level 300: Understands Basic Histori- 
cal Terms and Relationships 

• Level 350: Interprets Historical In- 
formation and Ideas 

In theory, proficiency levels above 350 or 
below 200 could have been defined; how- 
ever, so lew students in the assessment 
performed at the extreme ends of the* 
scale that it was not practical to do so.* 

To provide the basis for the anchoring 
process, NAKP used empirical proce- 
dures to delineate sets of Hums that dis- 
criminated between adjacent perform- 
ance levels on the scale — that is, hems 



likely to be answered correctly by stu- 
dents performing at a particular level on 
the scale and much less likely to be an- 
swered correctly by students perform- 
ing at the next lower level. 

The sets of items represented at each of 
the four levels were studied by a panel of 
distinguished history educators, who 
carefully considered and articulated the 
types of knowledge, skills, and reasoning 
abilities demonstrated by correct re- 
sponses to the items in each set. This 
information was then placed in the con- 
text of the assessment framework and 
used to characterize students' under- 
standing of the significant events, people, 
and policies that have shaped our na- 
tion's history as well as their ability to 
interpret and analyze historical informa- 
tion. 

The descriptions developed for each level 
of proficiency are presented in FIGURK 
1.1. Students performing at the lower 
levels on the scale were said to be famil- 
iar with major historical figures and 
national traditions and to be developing 
an ability to use historical information 
presented in timelines and graphic for- 
mats. At each successive level, students' 
knowledge? of historical people, events, 
and terms was said to increase, as was 
their ability to interpret and analyze 
complex information and relationships. 



Mule ilH.tili'ii tutiM m.itu ii i iiii [lir Y\i V .iln jiioi nlniis \ .in hi - I»mi» id in tin- I'm m n lui <il \| >| tc I n iu 

' St i « Irf lis piM'tnl'ittHnt *' in \ V P s 1 1 mi In i/; mi,»i| irin.il i< s ,n u I s< u n< r t h , *rs>nii , iiK\,ii inl mm ur ni.ikiri^; ft | >i ts-.il >lr ti • i h'tinr \ i-\ r| I 
tot \\u m airs iu ihost- suhjiM I .Ht-iis 
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figure 1.1 Levels of U.S. History Proficiency RE £ A ° R RT 



THE NATION S 



rasp 



LEVEL 200: Knows Simple Historical Facts 

Students at this level know some historical facts of the type learned from everyday 
experiences. For example, they can identify a few national holidays and patriotic 
symbols. They can read simple timelines, graphs, charts, and maps. 



LEVEL 250: Knows Beginning Historical Information and Has 
Rudimentary Interpretive Skills 

Students at this level know a greater number and variety of historical facts of the type 
commonly learned from historical studies. For example, they can identify a number of 
historical figures, events, and terms. They are developing a sense of chronology and can 
interpret timelines, maps, and graphs. 



LEVEL 300: Understands Basic Historical Terms and Relationships 

Students at this level have a broad knowledge of historical terms, facts, regions, and 
ideas. They have a general sense of chronology and can recognize characterizations of 
particular time periods in history. These students have some knowledge of the content of 
primary texts in U.S. political and constitutional history, such as the Declaration of 
Independence. Constitution. Bill of Rights, and Emancipation Proclamation. They are 
familiar with certain historically significant economic and social developments and have 
some awareness of different social and cultural groups. These students are beginning to 
comprehend the historical significance of domestic governmental policies and also the 
international context of U.S. history, as reflected in wars, exploration, settlements, immi- 
gration, and alliances. They show an emerging understanding of causal relationships. 



LEVEL 350 Interprets Historical Information and Ideas 

Students at this level are developing a detailed understanding of historical vocabulary, 
facts, regions, and ideas. They are familiar with the content of a wider variety of texts, 
such as the Articles of Confederation, the Federalist Papers. Washington's Farewell 
Address, and certain amendments to the Constitution. They are aware of the religious 
diversity of the United States and recognize the continuing tension between democratic 
principles and such social realities as poverty and discrimination. These students 
demonstrate a rudimentary understanding of the history of U.S. foreign policy. They are 
beginning to relate social science concepts such as price theory, separation of powers, 
and essential functions of government to historical themes and can evaluate causal 
relationships. 



Levels of U.S. History 
Proficiency for the Nation 



TABLE 1.1 shows the percentages of 
fourth-, eighth-, and twelfth-grade stu- 
dents who performed at or above each 
level of proficiency defined on the NAKP 



U.S. history scale in 1988. As anticipated, 
the percentage of students who reached 
the higher proficiency levels increased 
with each successive grade. 



TABLE 1.1 



Levels of U.S. History Proficiency 
for the Nation, 1988 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 
AT OR ABOVE EACH LEVEL 



THE NATION S 
REPORT 
CARD 



GRADE 4 



GRADE 8 



GRADE 12 



Level 200 

Knows Simple Historical Facts 
Level 250 

Knows Beginning Historical 
Information and Has 
Rudimentary Interpretive Skills 

Leve! 300 

Understands Basic Historical 
Terms and Relationships 



76.0 (1.0) 96.0 (0.3) 99.4 (0.1) 



15.9 (0,9) 67.7 (0.9) 88.9 (0.6) 



0.2 (0.1) 



12.7 (0.5j 45.9 (1.3) 



Level 350 

Interprets Historical 
Information and Ideas 



0.0 (0.C) 



0 1 (0.0) 



4.6 (0.5) 



v.j! uii rd emir.*, are pffcM-i.ttJl t.MU-f t r li!<)i t.Lvt) t/r 
wirf - 35 pt.'r;t'r:t cen;tir.tv * f ■ *»t for t\j<. t, r>>> ; i.f ; * 
w.*r i': ' 2 :it..jfir1iir(J error, 



The following sections discuss student 
performance at each anchor point on 
the scale and provide illustrative items 
thai characterize the historical knowl- 
edge, skills, and understandings pos- 
sessed by students performing at or 



above each proficiency level. It should 
be emphasized that the sample items 
presented here were chosen only for il- 
lustrative purposes and arc? not intended 
to cover all that students ought to know 
about I \S. history. 7 



I iir tlH.nlrii r i »titri it .uwl li - mil < >l II i< ipirM n n ,^ it iuM Im kr|.1 -mh iinlicf .kim'WI I' -< h*'<lulnl t t.tUu J ,1 /I i-ifi |in i tl .i-im-smiii-hIs 

<>1 I S lit 1 1' \ ,i\ Lit .Hi* 1 * J - 1 * »iH« I IJ li ■ | il 'i\ H If Mill it Ml. tin Ml ,|ln nil t| .Mill- ill ,H ll|c\« I In III Hi I Iil" i till I" I i III Hi .IM .1 I I HI-. ,1 'iI|IM,|I\|mI 

|i!ir!lii!i fit (I ir drills IM tin- I IVi #issr-.s|iH'Ml will hr i cidtum i-Id ' m i I ! i 1 1 n ■ luh M • 1 I' i iimmmc i 1 Mi Mi 'h^ » 1 1 h - i t r • iti.il |H i >u'.s r».s nu'i I lint' 
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LEVEL 200: Knows Simple Historical Facts 



In 1988, approximately three-quarters of the fourth-grade students, 96 percent of the 
eighth-grade students, and virtually all of the twelfth-grade students performed at or 
above Level 200, displaying a knowledge of historical facts of the type that can be 
learned from everyday experiences. Students at this level correctly identified certain 
national symbols, holidays, and associated traditions, although they appeared to be 
unaware of the historical roots of these symbols and traditions. Sample items that 
were answered correctly by most students at this level are provided below. 



The national bird of the United States is the 

A cardinal 

(fi) bald eagle 

C bluebird 

D turkey 



What was the name of the ship on which the first Pilgrims came to America? 

A The Queen Mary 

B The America 

C The Half Moon 

@ The Mayflower 



The American Indians taught the Pilgrims how to 

A build forts 

B make maps 

© gr° w corn 

D sail the ocean 



Early settlers in the New World usually built their homes near 

A swamps 

B factories 

© rivers 

D deserts 



The most important reason the United Nations was organized after the 
Second World War was to help countries 

(§) k«cp peace 

B make better roads 

C grow more crops 

D build better dams 
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According to the graph, in which oi the following years Jul the United States have the 
most unemployed people 7 

A I 1 

(i'i) 1 9 u 
( \w 

1) 1 94 I 

The historical knowledge represented at Level 200 performance would .see in to he 
less dependent on formal instruc tion than the know ledge, understandings and skills 
represented at the higher levels of prnfii ienev on the YAKP scale It is quite possihle 
that students develop the types of know ledge represented at this level through such 
common events as holiday celebrations and through exposure to the national cul- 
ture, for example, students performing it this level are familial with patriotic 
symbols such as the Hag and the bald eagle 

Although students might attain this level of proticiencv without anv formal instruc- 
tion in historv present < -utricular patterns do lend to reiuioree the learning of 
national sv m hols and traditions. In I lit 1 primary grades (kindergarten through grade 
ill, some history instruction is commnnlx introduced through references to holidaxs, 
lor example, the I h,.nksgi\ ing holidav proxides an opportunitx to teac h about 
Pilgrims the Max flower \mericau Indians and the early settlements As discussed 
later in this report most fourth graders did report receiving social studies instruc- 
tion on a regular basis. However the subject is txpicallv given little time during the 
school day relative to reading and mathematics/ further in most slates and schools, 
formal instruction in I S hisloi v does not begin until fifth grade and world hislorx is 
left aside until the middle school or junior high-school xears. 

I M , \ \ > i ■■ ! ,i t m ■/ i i i< //'- i ■> -\ , ->< .' - r . ' ■ it »■.('( i uu I \ J.tt'.f, ■ i.'Ja ! .■/: n ,>!;i 'i I t . i ■ : t i ■ t I '. i . V \ < I ;> . , s i ■ 1 ■ I t i ,r I L P 1 

I i i ■ . 1 1 1 1 ; I - | »V 

\ . 1 1 1 1 " , i ! ' < ■ i s . i : n ■ . < ■ ■ " . - ■ | , ■ ■ ( ■ . 1 , 1 1 i ., ., . i , , . . ; (■!■;■,' ■ . I > ■ 1 l ■ < t .<>■•■■ t > \ \ 

!<■}"'.' I ' ■ t. \f I .: f ! ■:..■■!.!■. i - !»■ r :.'■!..■■.- - ! -I ■ > u ».,.'//■; ( r. . .<■ . , '. I I ,w ♦ 
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LEVEL 250: Knows Beginning Historical Information 
and Has Rudimentary interpretive Skills 

Only 16 percent of the fourth-grade students reached Level 250 — a substantial drop 
from the percentage who performed at or above? Level 200. However, because 
students in the primary grades tend to receive relatively limited history instruction, 
perhaps these results are to be antn pated. At the upper grades, approximately two- 
thirds of the eighth graders and 89 percent of the twelfth grader s performed at or 
above this proficiency level in 1988. The following items arc illustrative of Level 250 
performance. 



The two major national political parties in the United States today are the 



A Progressive and American parties 

B Republican and Independent parties 

© Democratic and Republican parties 

D Liberal and Conservative parties 



Benjamin Franklin was famous for being all of the following EXCEPT 

A a scientist 

B a writer 

C an inventor 

<Q a sailor 



Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr, would have supported all of the following types of 
actions EXCEPT 

A boycotts 

B sit-ins 

© bombings 

D marches 



Dear Elizabeth, 

My horse is gone. In fact, all of the horses are gone. Dad and Tom rode them 
south toward Georgia over a month ago. Our whole farm is really desolate. 

Mom spends all her time collecting cotton cloth and making bandages. Wc have 
no needles, so sewing them is almost impossible. 

Have you heard about the new painkillers doctors are developing in the North? 

1 must go now. I hear gunfire in the distance, and that means there will be wounded 
men arriving soon, 



Sarah probably wrote this letter during the 

(3) Civil War 

B Spanish-American War 

C Second World War 

D Vietnam War 



Love, Sarah 
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A \\ound teeened in .1 Civil Wai hank 

IV bullet filed at )um in .1 theaiei 

C heart .in.u k while making .1 sjhvui 

1 1 Inn,; illness 



What were ilu lai>;e uniun fctnw m>; farms 1 >t the Smith ( a I led - 
A I stati s 

H ll.MXs 
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Students who pei lot mrd a I 01 ahoM* l.r\r\ 2M) appeared to he familiar wild a 
numher ot impoiianl histoi iral lii'ures ran^int; 1mm Christopher (oiumhiis. Paul 
lieu-re and lienjamin I ranklin to \hraham Linroln and llarriel luhman Ihese 
students also seemed In have a developing t 11 u Irisl a nd i ni; ol Inborn a I chronologic i s. 
as demolish ated l>\ Ihni ahiiilv In inteipret timelines and displaM'd an expanding 
history mm ahulai \ 

\ vasl inajoi il\ ol the eighth i»ra<le students lepnrlrd receiving <i! least somr I S 
hislorx insii urliou in 1 1 u- 1 1 1 1 1 1 si\ih seventh 01 eighth grades and mosl hii;li srhool 
students rrpoi led rerej\iu<> .1ddil1011.1l insti tit lion in In^h srhool II is therefore 
snmevv hat sin pi ism- ih.ii appi o\iinalel\ one third ol the eighth aradri s anil neat l\ 
one li'Mlll ol Ihe Iwellth ^l.uli'h lailed to deo m 11 is| 1 ,i!« ■ (f knowledge ol histoi V thai 
nenl hev 1 uwl simple la* is 
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Level 300: Understands Basic Historical Terms and Relationships 



As might be expected, virliinllx none ot tbe fourth graders performed ;it Level MH) t 
probably bec ause 1 many have not yet been exposed to formal instruction in history 
Less exported was tin* finding that only U percent of the* eighth graders and fewer 
than half I4B percent I of the twelfth graders performed at or above* Level 300, 
Students who reached this level of proficiency demonstrated an understanding of 
historical periods and chronologies, terms, and interrelationships. The sample 
items below are representative of those* answered correctly by students performing 
at or above* Levi 1 ! 300, 



Freedom of the press is a n>;ht guaranteed to citizens of the United States by the 

A Declaration of Independence 

B Preamble to the Constitution 

(Q First Amendment to the Constitution 

D Freedom of Information Act 



Which is the chronological order of the following people's participation in the 
civil rights movement, from earliest to latest' 



A I, II, III. IV 

B III, IV, I, II 

C IV, II, III, I 

© iv, HI, I. II 



Soldiers fighting for the South during the Civil War were called 

A unionists 

(B) Confederates 

C Yankees 

P loyalists 



Slavery in the United States was declared illegal by a constitutional amendment 
that was passed shortly after the 

A Revolutionary War 

(}]) Civil War 

C Second World War 

I) Vietnam War 



II. 

III. 

IV 



Pr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 
lesse Jackson 
W E B DuBois 
Harriet Tubman 
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■ - Mouse 
■i " M Jin I louse 

The illustration above best supports the proposition that 

A the Civil War had little effect on the plantation system 

B Southern agriculture was less efficient after the Civil War 

C cotton production declined alter the Civil War 

J' Plantation laborers tended to establish then own residences after the Civil War 



Lucrctia Mott 
Suvm IV Anthony 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton 

Which of the following best described the pet pie listed above-' 

A Women as corporate presidents 

B Nineteenth century artiste 

C Women in the military 

(JJ) Nineteenth centnry feminists 



m the lK40 s the idea that the United States everu all> should control the continent 
from ocean to ocean was known a^ 

A popub.r sovereignty 

B the Wilmot Proviso 

C aciessjnn 

(j }) Manifest 1 )estiny 
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From 1890 to 1914, congressional legislation to regulate big business was stimulated 
primarily by the perception that 



(X) business monopolies were reducing competition 

B the Spanish-American War caused many bankruptcies 

C large-scale agribusiness needed protection 

D organized crime was taking over many businesses 



Which of the following mo&t accurately describes the effect of the French and 
Indian War (1754-1 763) on British policy toward the American colonies? 

A The British reduced taxes on the colonists to reward them for their help 
during the war, 

(§) The British imposed new taxes on the colonists to help pay the dehts that England 

contracted during the war. 
C The British encouraged the colonists to make their own tax laws for the territory 

they won during the war. 
D The British relaxed enforcement of taxes on the colonists because the end of the war 

reduced the cost of defending the empire. 



The document drawn up by the Pilgrims granting their leaders the right to make 
laws for the good of the new colony was called the 

A Plymouth Pact 
B Declaration of Rights 
C Separatists' Agreement 



The American continents, by the free and independent condition which they h,ivc 
assumed and maintained, are henceforth not to he considered as subject for future 
colonization by any European powers . " 

The passage above is quoted from the 

A Treaty of ( iuadalupc Hidalgo 
B Wehster- Ashhurton Treaty 
C South Carolina Exposition and Protect 




Mayflower Compact 




Monroe Doctrine 




To a greater extent than students at the lower levels of proficiency, students performing 
at Level 300 had begun to master historical information. They seemed to he aware of 
at least some of the diversity of social and economic groups in the I'nited States, 
allowing them to understand important sources of debate over government policy. 
And their beginning acquaintance with such fundamental documents as the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitution, and the Bill of Rights may help them 
to better understand America's political ideals. 

Students at the 300 level may also he better equipped than students at the lower levels 
to think about the political, social, and economic structures that govern their lives 
They demonstrated some knowledge of change over time, including factors that 
influence economic opportunity, and they seemed to know a little about the nature 
and purposes of business and labor organizations. In addition, they appeared to 
recognize eause-and-effcel relationships of the sort that influence government policy 
and business plans. 

LEVEL 350: Interprets Historical information and Ideas 

Students performing at the highest proficiency level on the XAEP scale displayed an 
understanding of U.S. history that was both broader and deeper than that of students 
at the lower proficiency levels. They seemed to be; aware of some of the problems and 
conflicts in our democratic society — for example, poverty and discrimination — and 
also appeared to he developing a knowledge of the historical context of U.S. foreign 
policy Almost none of the fourth- or eighth-grade students and only r> percent of the 
twelfth-grade students performed at or above this level in the 1988 assessment. The 
following sample items were answered correctly by students performing at Level 350, 



lane Addams founded Hull Mouse in Chicago in 1889 primarily to 
A help women who wanted the vote 

(B) improve the community and cmc lite of the urban poor 
C assist artists in selling their pamtmgs 
D provide medical care for Civil V/ar veterans 



People of different religious backgrounds t itled in the colony of Pennsylvania 
chiefly because 

A the original Roman Catholic settlers wanted a more divcise colony 
R its mountainous land made religious unity impossible 
(T) its leaders supported the idea of religious tolerance 

P the American Indians sold land cheaply to any recognised religious group 
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The federal government encouraged the building of the major transcontinental 
railroads by 



A putting unemployed people to work on the railroads 

B paying high salaries to railroad workers 

© giving railroad companies land grants as subsidies 

I) selling supplies to railroad companies at a low price 



Which of the following was accomplished during the Reconstruction Era- 

A C Corruption m state and local government was mostly ended. 

B Much new business was brought to the South. 

C liood feelings were restored between the North and the South. 

(0) Legisl ition provided some citizenship rights for Black people. 



What do Gloria Steinem, Betty Fricd;m, and Kate Millett have m common- 

(A) They have all written books and articles in support of the women's movement. 

B They were the only Women in the United States Senate in 19X6. 

C: They led the tight against the Equal Rights Amendment. 

I) They have been leaders ot the civil rights movement. 



iormal diplomatic tics between the United States and the People's Republic ot China 
were established during the presidency of 

A Dwight I). Fascnhower 

B m til 1 1 f\ Kennedy 

C Lyndon B. Johnson 

(T); Richard M 



When Theodore Roosevelt said, "Speak softly, and carry a big stick," he was warning 
other countries not to interfere in which of the numbered areas on the map above? 



A I 

® H 

C III 

D IV 



Students who achieved Level lioO seemed to have* learned something about the social, 
cultural, religious, and regional diversity ot the Amei iean people, and to have* gained 
an understanding of national ideals and traditions such as equality, opportunity, and 
tolerance. This knowledge may help them to understand the controversies associated 
with current political, social, and economic issues 

Students performing at Level ;tr>0 appeared to be familiar with some* of the classic 
texts of American history, enabling them to hotter comprehend the roots of various 
institutions in this country. Their knowledge of important political movements of the 
past is likely to help them recognize new ideas in contemporary debates and to reflect 
on the causes and directions of current political trends. Kurther, an awareness of the 
international context of American political and economic affairs may allow these 
students to place new events in context and evaluate their significance*. 
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Summary 



Almost all students, including those in grade 4, seemed to have a basic knowledge of 
our national symbols, holidays, and associated traditions, but far fewer displayed a 
more detailed knowledge of U.S. history. Only 16 percent of the fourth-grade students 
demonstrated a knowledge of history beyond what might be gained from everyday 
exposure to our national culture, although these performance results may not be 
surprising given the limited attention given to history in the primary grades. It is 
perplexing, however, that only two-thirds of the eighth graders displayed a knowledge 
of beginning historical information and a grasp of rudimentary interpretive skills. 
Because most eighth graders reported having at least some U S. history instruction in 
grades 5 through 8, one might reasonably expect these students to be familiar with 
important historical figures and events. 

Most students graduating from high school appeared to know the identities of some 
of the major figures who have shaped our nations history, and to understand 
something about the chronology' of important historical events and persons. However, 
the majority displayed considerable gaps in their understanding of the American 
past. For example, fewer than half the high-school seniors were familiar with the 
contents of the Constitution and the Bill of Rights — information vital to understanding 
the basis of civil rights and the tradition of liberty in this country. 
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CHAPTER TWO 



U.S. History Proficiency 
for Demographic 
Subpopulations 




LTHOUGH THE NAEP data 
cannot establish cause and 
effect relationships between 
variables such as gender, 
race/ethnicity, and region of 
the country on the one hand and aca- 
demic performance on the other, the as- 
sessment data do provide important 
clues as to the social; economic; home, 
and school conditions that may affect 
students' educational achievement. Nu- 
merous studies^ including NAEP assess- 
ments in other curricular areas, have 
found noticeable differences in achieve- 
ment between males and females, as well 
as among students of various racial/eth- 
nic, regional, arid other population sub- 
groups. The NAEP U S, history assess- 
ment is no exception. The differences in 
U.S. history proficiency detailed in this 
chapter provide an opportunity to fur- 
ther investigate some of the factors that 
appear to be related to students' aca- 
demic performance. 



It should be noted that the average profi- 
ciency results mask variations in per- 
formance among students in any given 
grade or subpopulation. Thus, for ex- 
ample, while White students performed 
better than Black students in the assess- 
ment on average, there are some White 
students among the least proficient in 
U.S. history and some Black students 
among the most proficient. Information 
on the distributions of performance for 
the nation and various subpopulations 
is provided in the Data Appendix, 

Average U,S, History Proficiency by 
Gander, Race/Ethnicity, Size and 
Type of Community, and Region 

Information on the average history pro- 
ficiency of students across the nation and 
those belonging to subpopulations de- 
fined by gender, race/ethnicity, size and 
type of community, and region of the 
country are presented in TABLE 2.1. 
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TABLE 2.1 



Average U.S. History Proficiency 
for the Nation and Demographic 
Subpopuiations. 1988 



AVERAGE PROFICIENCY 



THE NATION'S 
REPORT I 
CARD 




GENDER 



SIZE AND TYPE 
OF COMMUNITY 



REGION 



GRADE 4 



GRADES 



GRADE 12 



NATION 



220.6 (0.9) 263.9 (0.7) 295.0 (1 .0) 



Male 
Female 



222.9 (1.2) 
218.2 (1.0) 



266.2 (1.0) 
261 .6 (0.8) 



298.5(1.3) 
291.8(1.1) 



RACE/ETHNICITY 

White 
Black 
Hispanic 



227.5 (1.0) 
199.5 (1.9) 
202.7 (1.7) 



270.4 (0.8) 
246.0 (1.5) 
244.3 (1.9) 



301.1 (1.2) 
274.4 (1.7) 
273.9(1.8) 



Advantaged Urban 
Disadvantaged Urban 
Rural 



236.9 (2.6) 
198.2 (2.2) 
220.0 (2.6) 



275.9 (2.0) 
246.2 (2. 1 ) 
266.8 (3.4) 



307.8 (3.0) 
273.8 (3.2) 
296.2 (3.8) 



Northeast 
Southeast 
Central 
West 



222.6 (2.2) 
215.5 (2.1) 
223.8 (1.5) 

220.7 (1.9) 



270.1 (1.5) 
258.0 (1.8) 
265.3 (1.7) 
262.8 (1.5) 



296.9 (2.5) 
289.2 (1.5) 
297.9(1.8) 
295.5 (1.7) 



Stanaiui vf'irr, <itv pri'Si'Mul »■ \,v r -i ..•.<••■, >• c*fi r*s,iid with 9b percert certainty tUt t:.t- jvpuigt profu im y 
of tacti popui.it ioi i of interest c. vj -tt.i'i ■ 2 s'.)i'd.if ! eicr:, of tt<- .• : . ..,:ci valijt- Noli' Mure (fet.'niea information 
on trese ;.iiti|)rip.ji;jt or.;, Car; t".' fojKJ in ?f'<? '''<i;ec1 /ii Appt-nijix 



Students' average l.'.S. history prnficiencv 
appeals to grow steadily across the 
gr ades. This pattern of improvement as 
students progress through school was 
consistent for each of the suhpopula- 
tions studied. 



Similar to the findings in several other 
suhject areas assessed hv <\'AKI J , males 
tendetl looulperform females, and White 
students tended to outperform Black and 
Hispanic students. 
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Those attending schools in advantaged 
urban communities had average t .S 
history proficiency that was considera- 
bly higher than that of students attend- 
ing schools in disadvantaged communi- 
ties or rural areas. Students in the South- 
east performed slightly kiss well than 
their peers in other regions, on average. 

Levels of U.S. History Proficiency by 
Gender, Race/Ethnicity, Size and Type 
of Community, and Region 

Gender* There is a growing body of evi- 
dence that traditional sex roles affect 
school behavior and learning patterns. 
Males appeared to perform better than 
females on previous NAKP assessments 
in mathematics and science. In addi- 
tion, in NAEP's 1986 assessment of high- 
school juniors' factual knowledge of t S 
history, there 1 were large differences in 
the performance of males and females, 
with males correctly answering more* of 
the assessment questions than females. 1 " 



In the results from the 1988 I \S. history 
assessment, males outperformed females 
at all three grades, but the differences 
were not large, Similar patterns were 
found in the 1988 chics and geography 
assessment results, where twelfth-grade 
males performed butter than their fe- 
male peers. 1 1 

FIGL RK 2.1 presents the percentages of 
males and females who performed at 
each of the four levels of proficiency on 
the NAEP history scale. The results indi- 
cate that the differences in performance* 
between males and females were more 
pronounced at the higher levels on the 
scaie, especially at grade 12. Ten per- 
cent more* of the twelfth-grade males 
reached Level 300 than did the females 
(51 percent compared to 41 percent 
respectively), and nearly twice as many 
males as females reached Level 350 17 
percent compared to 3 percent respec- 
tively). 



Nearly a third of the eighth and twelfth graders reported reading less 
than five pages each day f and their average U,S, history performance 
was lower than that of their classmates who reported a greater 
amount of daily reading. 



\illiui \ \ j >| i if ■ 1 >> -i 1 1 if lii i i \ I ,!')*_■ ; , 1 1 1 1 1 1 n 1 1 \ **■ \1 . iil i- / ttft .tf.it i> .uni t l/iwnr, (/)!' \ 1 1 *\t ' it t it it > it i 1 1 if ' i ft t n i nui I ,i, tntl 
kfimi /rr/p- nt Ihiiii St hm>( tunmr ' I'ht;< t |i in \l [ ( |u ,11,1 ut.il 1 t Mri*; vi k u r V-li-nui \ > ict .t ut I .in. .iluiii,ii .-^ I'iNT 

Hu^-'ll \llrn n ,,1) . iWMt . \\.,lt.| \\ M,h Ilnn.iiiJ h,,i \ * Uul'is .1 m It i 1 1 1 • fi >| «■ m s,,|u-| / hr ( .1 .*/<'', / • tin / <»■ ; , ,t 1 1 < , ; /, s, I } > H ,j 

SfttliH *> 1 1 ' I lil 1 ' ' 1 1 ' 1 1 \ I I < h H .lliwM.it I »■■>! 1 1 iu. U' r S.lti- pI l.ii \-M'-li,n 1 ' ill I (lilt 1 1 ! i M ? : 1 1 1 \'\ i 1 ^ I j ■ s • . I'flf I 

I t'f \!lHl-lsiMl I \Iifl U l.'iik.M^ 1. 1 MM - I I'M U!!*: U.iImI li M.J' I liiM.ll'l \ S \1,fHv \|,f< ■, l.n I 1 1: :h : , u 11 1 I ■ (i I « I ! ; \\ .{ 1 ■ 1 / i,ri i\u '< 

HrfHftt ( .u (I nr<> /'I.sa I': mi i-ifii, \l I liiM .»1 1 I ^ >n \u 1 ViImimI \---' .-.1 ,)•> if ' >{ I <lu< .n.ii }'i ni.i » - . inn 
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figure 2 1 1 Leve,s °f u - s * History Proficiency: 
i Results by Gender, 1988 
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Kacc/Eihnicity. Tin* \AKP assessments 
in oilier sul>j<M 1 areas have revealed ron- 
siderable performance differences 
among students belonging (o different 
racial (nhnie group:,. The* 1<)SK I S. his- 
tory assessment results reveal a similar 
pattern of disparities among the three 
groups analyzed separately by \AKI': 
White, Black, and Hispanic students. On 
averages, White students tended to per- 
form better in the assessment than Murk 
and Hispanic students, while the latter 
two groups tended to perform compara- 
bly, At each grade, the average profi- 
ciency of While students was 1\ to 2H 
scale points higher than that of minorilx 
students. 

As show n in I Kit WW 2 2 as early as grad" 
4, a large discrepancy existed between 
t lit* performance ol While students and 
that of their minorilx counterparts 
Whereas sr> percent of the While fourth 
graders performed at or ahoxe the low- 
est proficiency level demonstrating a 
familiarity with oui nation s sxmbol: 
holidays and traditions nnlx about 
halt ot the lilack or Hispanic studenb. 
did so. 

I he pattern of disparities dial was e\ i 
dent at grade 4 continued at grades S 
and 12. About three-quarters ol the \ \ hite 
eighth grader s attained Level ii.~>0 or bel- 
ter, en in pared to less than hall of ihe 
Mack or Hispanic students similarly at 
grade \Z, ahnut one-hall ol the While 
students perlonned at or ahovc Level 
;{()(), compared to less than one (juarlei 
of their minorilx cnuntf rpai Is 

Size and Type ot 1 (inmmiiiiiiy. When 
differences in educational achievemei »i 
and opportunity are analx/ed students 
socioeconomic stains is a factor often 
considered. \ \IV s infni'ination on the 



relationship belxxeen students' hislorv 
proficiencx and the types of ( (immuni- 
ties in which (hen attend school presents 
an opportunity In explore the i ink be- 
lxxeen socioeconomic circumstances and 
educational performance. 

I Kit KK 2 *\ depicts the lexcls of I '.S. his~ 
lorx proficiency aehieved by students 
attending school in three community 
settings: advantaged urban communi- 
ties disadvantaged urban communities, 
and rural areas. (Definitions of these 
community types arc! provided in the 
Procedural Appendix. I As shown previ- 
ously in Table 2.1, students attending 
school in advantaged urban communi- 
ties tended to outperform students at- 
tending school in rural areas who, in 
turn tended to perform better than stu- 
dents attending school in disadv antaged 
urban communities 

Hegion. I Kil KL 2 \ presents informa- 
tion on the levels of proficiency attained 
by students from each of Ihe four re- 
gions of ihe country. As was evident in 
Ihe average proficiency results, students 
tn the Southeast tended to perform 
somevxhal less well than students in the 
other regions, ex en at Ihe lower perfoi in- 
ance lexcls. I or example (iO pcrccnl of 
the Inurth graders Irnm Ihe Southeast 
perlonned al or above Level 200 com- 
pared xx i 1 1 ] three quarters or more of 
Ihe lot i it 1 1 graders in Ihe other three 
legions of the countrv. At the eighth- 
grade level more than two-thuds of Ihe 
students attending school in other re- 
gions attained Level 27*0 compared with 
(il percent ol the students in the South- 
east M gi ade 12 about 1U pert ent fevxer 
students m the Southeast than students 
in the other tin ee regions attained Level 

;{oo 
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figure 2 2 ' LevG,s of U.S. History Proficiency: 
! Results by Race/Ethnicity 1988 
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i Levels of U.S. History Proficiency: 
figure 2.3 1 Results by Size and type of 
i Community, 1988 
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figure 2 4 Leve * s of U -S. History Proficiency: 
Results by Region, 1988 
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Average U.S. History Proficiency by 
Home and School Background Factors 

hi addition to asking students to report 
their basic: demographic characteristics, 
\AKP requested information on a vari- 
ety of home background conditions that 
can play a role in educ ational achieve- 
ment. These included questions about 
parents educational levels, the number 
of parents living in the household 
whether students* mothers worked and 
the: availability of reading materials at 
home* IA11LI 2.2 presents students 
responses to these questions and their 
average history proficiency. 



At all three grades, students whose* par- 
ents had attended college appeared to 
perform better in the I9S« \AKP I S 
history assessment than students w hose 
parents either had not completed or had 
no education beyond high school. Stu- 
dents living wit h both parents performed 
somewhat belter than students living 
with one parent and both groups had 
considerably higher proficiency, on av- 
erage, than students living apart from 
both parents. When the* performance 
results are viewer! according to whether 
or not students' mothers were working 
outside the home it appears that achieve- 
ment did not varv much. At all three 



Average U.S. History Proficiency by 
table 2.2 the Characteristics of Students* 
Home Environment, 1988 
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grades students who had access to a 
greater number of reading and resource 
materials at home had higher average* 
history proficiency than students with 
access to fewer materials. 

Homework is considered to be a joint 
responsibility of schools, students, and 
parents, while television viewing habits 
are the responsibility of students and par- 
ents. NAEP asked students to provide 
information on their engagement in these 
activities, as time spent watching televi- 
sion may detract from time available for 



homework. TABLE 2.3 presents the per- 
centages and proficiencies of students 
vv h o r e p o r t e d s p e n ding d i f f e r e n t 
amounts of time doing homework and 
watching television. 

Similar to the results in other subject 
areas assessed by NAEP, the average U.S. 
history performance of eighth and 
twelfth graders tended to increase with 
the amount of time spent on homework 
each day. At grade 4, however, this pat- 
tern was not consistent. 



T ABLE 2.3 



Average U.S. History Proficiency 
by Time Spent on Homework 
and Television Viewing, 1988 



THE NATION'S 
REPORT 



CARD 





GRADE 4 


GRADE 8 


GRADE 


12 




PER 


AVERAGE 


PER 


AVERAGE 


PER- 


AVERAGE 




CENT 


PROFICIENCY 


CENT 


PROFICIENCY 


CENT 


PROFICIENCY 


TIME SPENT ON 














HOMEWORK EACH DAY 














None Assigned 


16.9 


223.6 (1.5) 


5.3 


253.4 (3.0) 


8.8 


280.7 (2.0) 


Don't Do 


3.9 


209.0 (3.4) 


6.3 


247.2 (2.3) 


9.3 


291.6 (2.5) 


1/2 Hour or Less 


33.8 


221.6 (1.2) 


19.7 


264.2 (1,5) 


21.2 


295.4 (1.1) 


1 hour 


27.8 


223.2 (1.2) 


41.8 


265.7 (0.9) 


31.7 


295.6 (1.4) 


More Than 1 Hour 


17.7 


214.6 (1.7) 










2 Hours 






19.0 


267.9 (1.2) 


18.8 


299.4 ( 1 .6) 


More Than 2 Hours 






79 


267.2 (1.6) 


10.1 


302.4 (3.5) 



PAGES READ EACH DAY IN SCHOOL AND FOR HOMEWORK 



5 Pages or Fewer 

6 to 1 0 Pages 

1 1 to 1 5 Pages 
16 to 20 Pages 
More Than 20 Pages 



22.1 
23.1 
15.5 
165 
22.8 



213 0 (1.5) 
220.8 (1.4) 
226.3 (1.4) 

223.2 (1.7) 

222.3 (1.6) 



32.7 
28.7 
17.2 
10.0 
1 1.4 



257.2 (1.0) 

266.8 (1.0) 

268.9 (1.4) 
267.2 (1.8) 
268 8 (1.6) 



TIME SPENT VIEWING TELEVISION EACH DAY 



0 to 2 Hours 
3 to 5 Hours 
6 Hours or More 



32.6 222.6 (1 3) 

40.7 225.5 ( 1 .2) 
26.7 210.8(1.3) 



29.4 269.6 ( 1 .6) 
54 4 265.0 (1.3) 
16 2 251.1 (1.6) 



30.8 
25.0 
15.1 
1 1.6 
17.4 



52.7 
409 
63 



286.3 (1.2) 

292.4 (1.3) 
297.3 ( 1 .5) 
301.8 (1.5) 
309.6 (2.7) 



299.0 (1.8j 
293 3 (1.5) 
276.7 (1.9) 



High-school seniors' U.S. history achieve- 
ment also appeared to increase with the 
number of pages reportedly read for 
school each day. Perhaps the most strik- 
ing aspect of these data are the large 
percentages of students at grades 8 and 
12 who reported doing small amounts of 
reading for school. Nearly a third of the 
eighth and twelfth graders reported read- 
ing less than five pages each day, and 
their average U.S, history performance 
was lower than that of their classmates 
who reported a greater amount of daily 
reading. 

At the fourth-grade level, U.S. history 
achievement did not appeal to vary with 
the amount of television viewed until the 
amount reached six hours per day or 
more, At grades 8 and 12, the more 
television viewed, the lower the students' 
average proficiency. Similar to the results 
at grade 4, however, the impact did not 
appear severe until the amount of viewing 
reached at least six hours daily. It is 



interesting to note that the amount of 
television reportedly watched by these 
students decreased across the grade 
levels. 

In addition to asking students about their 
demographic characteristics and their 
home environment, NAEP gathered in- 
formation from twelfth-grade students 
on the characteristics of the schools they 
attended and their plans after high 
school. TABLE 2.4 provides information 
on the relationship between these vari- 
ables and U.S. history proficiency. 

Higlvschool seniors who reported that 
they were in an academic program per- 
formed substantially better in the assess- 
ment than those who said they were en- 
rolled in general or vocational-technical 
programs. Similarly, students who 
planned to attend a four-year college after 
they graduated from high school outper- 
formed those who planned to work or to 
attend a two-year college. 



TABLE 2.4 



Average U.S. History Proficiency at 
Grade 12 by the Characteristics of 
Students* School Programs and 
After-Graduation Plans, 1988 
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TYPE OF SCHOOL PROGRAM 

Academic 
General 

Vocational-Technical 

PLANS AFTER HIGH SCHOOL 

Four-year college, service academy, or university 
'Iwo-year college, or a vocational, technical, 
or business school 
Full-time work 



PER CENT 

58.5 
33.2 
8.3 

54.6 

22.3 
13.7 



AVERAGE 
PROFICIENCY 



307.1 (1.2) 
279.8 (0.9) 

275.1 (2.2) 

308.8 (1.2) 

282.8 (1.5) 

274.2 (1.7) 



Standard errors art presented ii; parentheses it i as be sa.rl t/iUi 3ii percent : ertamty that the average p'<>f!< >en< y 
of eacb population of ir -teres! within - 2 standard error:, of the estimated '.aiue bote I he response 
percentages for indents pi jr is after hiuh s< hnoi ou nut total 100 because some students reported other plans 
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Summary 



The differences in U.S. history proficiency among various demographic subgroups 
echo the disparities in performance seen in numerous other studies, with students 
from disadvantaged backgrounds typically performing less well than sludents from 
more advantaged environments. 

A small hut consistent advantage in U.S. history proficiency was shown by males at all 
three grade levels. Given similar findings among twelfth-grade students in the NAKF 
civics and geography assessments, it appeal s that the persistent gender gap previ- 
ously observed in mathematics and science may also be present in the social sci- 
ences. 

More serious are the large differences in U.S. history proficiency between White and 
minority students. Only about half of the Black and Hispanic fourth-grade students 
seemed to be familiar with the most basic symbols and traditions of our country 
(associated with Level 200 performance), compared with 8"> percent of the White 
students. And just 21 to 23 percent of these minority students — compared with 53 
percent of the White* students — appeared to be graduating from high school with a 
grasp of the types of basic historical understandings associated with Level 300 per- 
formance. 

In general, students attending schools in advantaged communities outperformed 
their counterparts attending rural schools, who outperformed students attending 
schools in disadvantaged communities High-school students enrolled in general 
and vocational technical high-school programs performed less well in the 1988 
history assessment than did students in academic high-school programs, and those* 
who planned to work or attend a two-year college after they graduated performed 
less well than their counter parts who planned to go to a four-year college. 

The association between home background factors and students U S, history profi- 
ciency was also studied, and tin* results were much trie same* as for other curriculum 
areas reported by NAKP. l or example, students who said they lived with both parents, 
w hose* parents had attended college, and w ho reported having access to a variety of 
reading materials at home* outperformed their counterparts from less advantaged 
homes 

Knowledge of major political social, and economic phenomena in our nation's past 
is likely to affect the extent to which one can understand and participate in the events 
of the present. Accordingly Hit* weak I S. history proficiency shown by minoritv 
students, students in disadvantaged communities, and those in non academically 
oriented high-school programs may pose additional challenges to these students in 
the \ears ahead. 
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PART II 



Students' 
Understanding of 
Dimensions of the 
American Past 



PAHT II OK XAKP's Keport 
Card on L! S. history 
achievement presents de- 
tailed information about 
fourth-, eighth-, and twelfth- 
grade students' performance in particu- 
lar areas relevant to the study of history, 
as outlined in the objectives framework 
for the assessment. It also presents trend 
results for eleventh-grade students in 
these areas from 19H(i to l!)8K. 

Objective One lor \AKPs liiHH I S his- 
tory assessment stressed lhal students 
should have a grasp of the chronology of 
events! persons, and documents most 
influential within particular historical 
periods. Although the tacts of history 
— isolated events, dates, persons, and 
documents — do not in and of them- 



selves constitute !.;„uji v, students can- 
not construct meaning from the narra- 
tive of history unless they know how to 
deal with facts and tin* nature of evi- 
dence. Chapter Three discusses stu- 
dents' knowledge of historical events, 
persons, and documents, and their un- 
derstanding of these 1 for eight different 
time periods, ranging from early explo- 
ration ol the North American continent 
to the present era. 

Objective Two emphasized that students 
should have a sense of American politi- 
cal, social and economic lite within each 
chronological period and how these 1 in- 
teract and change across lime. Accord- 
ingly, Chapter lour discusses students 4 
understanding of the political, economic, 
and social patterns and developments 
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that form the backdrop against which 
events happen, decisions are made, and 
actions are taken. Their knowledge of 
how these contexts differed across time 
periods is also discussed. 

Although the 1988 U.S. history assess- 
ment was the first conducted by NAEP at 
grades 4, 8, and 12, it evolved from a 1986 
study of high-school juniors' and 17-year- 
olds' factual knowledge of U.S. history. 
Nearly 8,000 eleventh graders partici- 
pated in the 1986 assessment, conducted 
by the Educational Excellence Network 
and The Nation's Report Card with sup- 
port from the National Endowment for 
the Humanities (NEH). That study was 
part of the NEH Foundations of Literacy 
project directed by Diane Ravitch and 
Chester Finn, Jr. 



In 1988, NAEP carried out both a large- 
scale U.S. history assessment involving 
some 16,000 fourth, eighth, and twelfth 
graders and a second, smaller trend as- 
sessment of eleventh graders, which 
replicated most (approximately three- 
quarters) of the 1986 assessment. A total 
of 105 questions on U.S. history facts were 
given to a nationally representative 
sample of approximately 2,300 eleventh 
graders to compare their knowledge with 
that of eleventh graders who were given 
the same assessment questions in 1986. 
The questions were categorized accord 
ing to the chronological and contextual 
dimensions previously described, and 
are discussed in Chapters Three and 
Four to augment the results of the main 
assessment. 
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CHAPTER THREE 



Students' Knowledge 
of the Chronology 
of Events, Persons, 
and Documents 




PRIMARY OBJECTIVE of 
NAEP's 1988 U.S. history as- 
sessment was to measure 
students' knowledge of the 
significant events, persons, 



and documents that have shaped our 
nation s history, and their understand- 
ing of when they occurr ed in the major 
chronological time periods of our past. 
This chapter presents results for the U.S. 
history items as classified from both per- 
spectives — by events, persons, and docu- 
ments, as well as by the eight historical 
periods specified in the objectives. 

In questions on the chronology of events, 
students were asked to associate event* 
with dates or to put events in their proper 4 
sequence in time. For example, students 
were asked to identify the 1 date when 
Jamestown was founded and to note 
which came first, the Civil War or the 
California Cold Rush. Questions about 
persons included identify ing people who 



have had a role in setting the course of 
our nation s history and the nature of 
their contributions. The people about 
whom students were asked represented 
diverse aspects of American historical 
life; they included George Washington, 
Alexander Hamilton, Samuel Gompers, 
Andrew Carnegie, Thomas Edison, 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Richard Nixon, and 
Rosa Parks, In the questions on docu- 
ments, students were asked to identify 
particular texts that are significant to the 
American past or to recognize or inter- 
pret the contents of those texts. For ex- 
ample, students were asked to identify 
quotes from the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and to recognize why the Bill of 
Rights was added to the Constitution. 

Although the conceptual schemes used 
by historians tend to r ely on the type of 
history being studied, time 1 is a distin- 
guishing feature of history, and many 
historical accounts are organized into 
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different time periods. The time classifi- 
cation most frequently used in United 
States history textbooks is based largely 
on the major political events that shaped 
the direction of the national government, 
and this was the approach taken by the 



figure 3.1 ! Historical Periods 



I. Exploration and Colonization, up to 1763: This period includes the geographic 
context of the United States, the first Americans, European exploration, and 
colonial development. 

II. The Revolutionary Era. the Constitution, and the New Republic. 1763 - 1815: 

This period includes the crisis in the colonies leading to independence* the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights, and the establishment of the new nation. 

III. Economic and Social Development of the Antebellum Republic, 1790 - 1861 : 

Economic expansion and industrialization, political development and intellectual 
and cultural life in the republic, the new west* and the problem of slavery are 
| included in this period, 

j IV Crisis of the Union: Origins of the War, the Wan and Reconstruction. 1850 - 
1877: This period includes "Manifest Destiny" and expansionism, the emerging 
conflict between the North and South, the Civil War and Reconstruction, and 

j Constitutional transformation. 

! V The Rise of Modern America and World War I. 1877 - 1920: Economic 
! expansion, political movements, civil rights and the Constitution. American 

overseas expansion and empire, and World War I are the major topics included in 

this period. 

! VI. The United States. 1920 - 1941: This period includes the 1920s, the Great De- 
: pression. and the New Deal. 

I 

VII. World War II and the Postwar Era. 1931 - 1968: World War II, the Cold War era. 
political and Constitutional change, and economic, social, and political develop 
ments after 1945 are included in this period, 

VIII Modern Post-Industrial Era. 1968 to the Present; This period includes post- 
; 1968 political change, international policies and forces, technological and eco- 

nomic change, and social and cultural change. 



historians and history educators who 
developed the 1988 NAKP I'.S. history 
assessment objectives The eight histori- 
cal periods represented in the assess- 
ment ar e described in MGL-RK 3.1. 
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Changes Across the Grades in Students' 
Knowledge of Historical Chronology 

The following sections describe fourth-, 
eighth-, and twelfth-grade students' grasp 
of the chronology of I S history. He- 
cause performance expectations in- 
crease* as students progress through 
school, the difficulty of the material cov- 
ered by the total pool of assessment ques- 
tions administered to each grade level 
also increased for each successive grade. 
Thus, while? an analysis of the complete 
set of questions at each grade provides a 
picture of achievement on material 
deemed appropriate for that grade* level, 
an analysis of student performance on 
the subsets of questions that overlapped 
graders presents a picture of whether or 
not students are becoming more profi- 
cient with the same material as they move 
through school. Therefore, the tallies 
provider information on the average per- 
centages of students who gave correct 
responses to all the items in a particular 
area that were given at each grade, as 
well as to only those 1 items that were 
given at more than one grade 1 

Chronology of Events. Persons, 
and Documents 

TAHITI A. I shows the average percentage 
oi students who responded enrrcctlx to 
the 1U88 I S. history assessment ques- 
tions on the chronology ot events per 
sons, and documents 1 

For all three categories ot questions the 
average percentage of students who re- 
sponded eorreeth to the set ol common 
items increased across the grades. In 
other words, when performance is en in- 



pared on identical sets of items, eighth 
graders did heller than fourth graders, 
and Iwelfthgradersdid beater than eighth 
graders — as would he* expected. 

Chronology of ttvenls. Although fourth 
graders were asked lew questions about 
the chronology of events, they seemed to 
have* difficulty with all of these except 
one* thai asked about George Washing- 
Ion (80 permit). Most eighth graders 
eonvclly answered a question abeml the* 
time* period of the* space 1 shuttle* (88 per- 
eentl and another about the* time* period 
e)f the 1 Declaration of Independence (7a 
percent). Students at grade 8 had the* 
most difficulty placing the Cold War, the 1 
temperance and suffrage* mnvcmeMits, the* 
League of Nations, unions, labor' legisla- 
tion, and the 1 growt n of statehood inte) 
the* appropriate chronological contexts, 
lower than it) percent were able* to e*i- 
theM identity the elates or periods of these 
events or establish their ooriveM chrono- 
logical relationships to other historical 
events 

Most twelfth graders were able* to associ- 
ate Watergate with the \i\on presidency 
(88 percent!, but fewer eighth graders 
could do so Kiii percent}. Students at 
grade 1 VI were also more* likely to know 
about the 1 time* of the* (il eal Depression 
177* percent i than were eighth graders 
ir>.'i pen enll. About 80 pcrercnt of the 1 
twelfth graders knew tin* atomic bomb 
was dropped in World War II However 
like tin- eighth graders, I hex had rela- 
tively lillle idea about when Congress 
passeei labor iegislatuui i l l pereenti Txxo 
other (juestions that gave tix-elfth grad- 
ers parlie ular difficulty bad te> do vxith 
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Average Percentage of Students Responding the nation s 
tab E3 i Correctly to Items on Chronology of Events. RE ™JJ 
Persons, and Documents, 1988 

AVERAGE PERCENT AGE CORRECT 
GRADE 4 GRADE 8 GRADE 12 




CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS 

All items given at a grade 

Items given at grades: 
8 and 12 [17 items] 

PERSONS 

All items given at a grade 

Items given at grades: 
4 and 8 [12 items] 
8 and 12 [15 items] 

DOCUMENTS 

All items given at a grade 



Items given at grades. 
8 and 12 [13 :tems] 

Total Assessment 



SUr-M 'J error?-, .ifr f 'eser?H! ,i ;\j r t-r.tt i-m^ if U* 



55.2 (0.8) 54.6 (0.4) 60.3 (0.7) 
;4 iterrii] [28 itenj»] [25 items] 

45.2 (0.4) 62.3 (0.7) 



52.4 \0,7\ 58.3 (0.4) 59.5 (0.7) 

[12 'tenj/ ;3f-j i*en^ ;29 items] 

52.4 (0.7) 78.2 (0.61 

47 8 i0 5) 65. 5 (0,8) 



41,2 {1.6} 50 3 (0.4) 55 0 (0.7) 

[1 item] [18 items] [28 items] 

47.4 i0 3; 58.8 (0.7) 

61 1 (0.6) 60 2 (0.4) 60 3 (0.6) 



'161 :teTi.'-, 
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events in the decade alter the Civil War 
(43 percent) and the relationship between 
the Herbert Hoover and Franklin 1). 
Roosevelt presidencies 143 percent). 

Persons* On the questions referring to 
historical figures, fourth graders had the 
most difficulty identifying Adolf Hitler 
(36 percent) and Thomas Jefferson (40 
percent I. Although 73 percent could as- 
sociate* Henry Kord with the automobile 
assembly line, less than two-thirds cor- 
rectly answered other questions about 
famous people, including Abraham Lin- 
coln, Betsy K>ss Daniel Boone, and Paul 
K eve re. 

Students at both grades 8 and 12 had 
trouble identifying the "muckrakcrs" 



Stcffcns, Tarhcll, and Sinclair (22 and 44 
percent, respectively), and only 39 per- 
cent of the eighth graders recognized 
Sandra Day O'Connor, compared to 66 
percent of the twelfth graders; only 34 
percent of the eighth graders associated 
Franklin D Roosevelt with the* New Deal 
compared to 77 percent of the twelfth 
graders: while 58 and 83 percent, re- 
spectively recognized the contribution 
of Rosa Parks. 

More than 80 percent of the high-school 
senior* recognized the contributions of 
Harriet Tubman, Alexander Graham Hell, 
and Thomas Kdison — historical figures 
w ho tend to reappear in students' text- 
books from grade* to grade. But less than 
half identified the roles of John Brown, 
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Jane Addams, Samuel Gompers, Lyndon 
Johnson, Betty Fricdan. and Gloria 
Steinem — figures who students are likely 
to study in high school. 

Documents. Students appeared to have 
the most difficulty with questions about 
documents. In particular, it is interest- 
ing to note that twelfth graders did not 
outperform eighth graders to the extent 
they did in the other two categories. 

Fourth graders v\ e only asked one 
document question, about the purpose 
of the Declaration of Independence, and 
41 percent answered it correctly. Eighth 
and twelfth graders alike were most 
successful on an item about the 19th 
amendment (86 and 93 percent, respec- 
tively) and many responded correctly to 
a question about the purpose of the 
Declaration of Independence (71 and 78 
percent, respectively). Three-quarters 
of the eighth-grade students correctly 
attributed the "I Have a Dream . . quote 
to Martin Luther King, Jr. 

About half the eighth graders responded 
correctly to questions concerning the 
First Amendment, the Preamble to the 
Constitution, the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, and the reason for the Bill of Rights. 
Approximately half the twelfth graders 
recognized the policies established by 
the Monroe* Doctrine and the basic con- 
tent of George Washington's farewell 
Address. On the other hand, only about 
one-third of either the eighth or the 
twelfth graders recognized a quote from 
the Declaration of Independence or were 
familiar with the contents of the Kman- 
eipation Proclamation. Light h and 



twelfth graders performance varied 
greatly on three questions concerning 
major court decisions — Messy v. 
Ferguson (38 and 64 percent, respec- 
tively), the Scopes Trial (28 and 42 per- 
cent), and Brown v. Board of Education 
(59 and 74 percent). 

As discussed in Part III of this report, 
students indicated that they spent very 
little classroom time working with source 
materials external to their texts, and their 
performance on the document questions 
appears to reflect this picture of instruc- 
tion. 



Historical Time Periods 

TABLE 3.2 presents the average percent- 
ages of students who gave correct re- 
sponses to questions on the eight time 
periods defined in the objectives for the 
19H8 NAKP U.S. histor sscssment. 

There were only two time periods for 
which enough items overlapped at grades 
4 and 8 to enable comparisons. 1 ' 1 How- 
ever, as with the results for questions 
about the chronology of events, persons, 
and documents, eighth graders appeared 
to be more successful than fourth grad- 
ers when their performance on a com- 
mon set of questions was compared. 
Also, twelfth graders outperformed 
eighth graders across al! the time peri- 
ods by considerable margins (from about 
10 to 20 percentage points) 

Exploration and Colonization, up to 
1763* Both fourth and eighth graders 
did well on questions asking them to 
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i Average Percentage of Students 
table 3.2 ! Responding Correctly to Items on 



Historical Periods, 1988 
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EXPLORATION AND COLONIZATION. UP TO 1763 

All items given at a grade- 
Items given at grades. 

A and 8 [14 items] 

8 and 12 [6 items] 

THE REVOLUTIONARY ERA, THE CONSTITUTION. 
AND THE NEW REPUBLIC. 1763 TO 1815 

All items given at a grade 

Items given at grades 
4 and 8 [13 items] 
8 and 12 [15 items] 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE ANTEBELLUM REPUBLIC, 1790 - 1861 

Ai 1 iter: is given at a grade 

items Given at grades. 
8 and 1?. |8 items] 

CRISIS OF THE UNION. ORIGINS OF THE WAR. 
THE WAR. AND RECONSTRUCTION. 1850 1877 

Ai; items given at a grade 

Items giver i at grades. 
8 and IX [ i 2 ;tem\j 

THE RISE OF MODERN AMERICA AND WORLD WAR I 
1877-1920 

A!i tern-^ givt-n it a g'^ic 



m 



AVERAGE PERCENTAGE CORRECT 
GRADE 4 GRADE 8 GRADE 12 



70 Z (0 7; 

' i.; .ten- ; 



70.2 (0 7. 



54 3 i.O 7. 



75 8 iO.S- 



85.8 i0 5: 
55 9 fO hi 



54 3 (0 7; 61 (..- :0 5) 



75 1 (0 6: 
51 0 -0 5 1 



5G.5 '0 7, f,4 1 .0 4 1 



59 7 0 r> ; 



55 7 ■() f. 



04 G tO.Gi 
17 «Mv : 



71 3 iOGi 



58 8 -.0 7) 
70 iS'f' 1 -' 



0,19 i0.7j 



62 G i0.7i 



00.4 (0 5; 71.4 i0 7 i 



O; 1 •'.) h 



f)l ,■■ .Of)! 

7. * i * i .■ 
68 H 7' 



// 1 ■'■.). 7 .. 



Items cru'n <; + rradev 
8 ;i'«d IX ; 14 'terns ] 

THE UNITED STATES. 1920 1941 

A;: items fj vt n aT > ;m jt 



'7 5 / 4 



54 G Hi 



Itt-rii - i}. A'fi dt .'j; .j. S . 
8 and 12 ;7 ! 

WORLD WAR II AND THE POSTWAR ERA 1 93 1 1 968 

AS .tr!M. g^m .1 ;:.j.7 
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Item-, vt- 1 fli g r a- Je i - 
8 a'.d IX .t»-rv ; 

THE MODERN POST INDUSTRIAL ERA, 1968 TO THE PRESENT 
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M 7 ' - 



item , <j:',v\ ,jt :}Mdr . 

R and 12 ten. j 
Total Assessment 



5'> ■': f . *.H 4 "■ Gl 

G1 1 (0 6) 60 2 (0 4; 60 3 (0 6. 



identify the Mayflower (over 90 percent 
at each grade) and to recognize 1 various 
other aspects of the Pilgrims' expediences 
(over 70 percent and over 80 percent, re- 
spectively), fourth graders had the most 
difficulty with two questions about Co- 
lumbus — one on the purpose of his voy- 
age (36 percent) and the other on tin* 
names of his ships (5H percent). At grade 
8, about two-thirds of the students cor- 
rectly identified when Jamestown was 
founded, 55 percent seemed to know why 
the Stamp Act was created, and 40 per- 
cent were familiar with the French ex- 
ploration of Canada. Twelfth graders 
were more* likely to answer the latter two 
questions correctly (70 and 5fi percent, 



respectively). Students at both grade 
levels apparently had difficulty with a 
question about the origins of the Ameri- 
can Indians in North America (less than 
KO percent responded correctly at grade 
121 

To collect additional information about 
students understanding of exploration 
and colonization, eighth-grade students 
were given 15 minutes to write about 
why people* came to America during this 
period and what they expected to find. 
The guidelines used to evaluate students' 
written responses are presented in 
TAHLK 3.11, with the percentage who re- 
ceived each possil * score?. 



Evaluation of Eighth-Grade Students* 
table 3.3 Written Responses to a Question on Why R J^/p^ 
Explorers and Colonists Came to America card 



PERCENTAGE 

SCORE DESCHPTION OF STUDENTS 

1 \). >k- ■ 'A ' .j: • ;vi ■ ;; : , 1 . ' ;c,V'.»v * 5.0 
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Only 17 percent of the 1 eighth graders provided responses that received the* highest 
ratings of 4 or 5. As illustrated below. e\en these* responses c-id no' trtul to he 
elaborated and often contained grammatical, spelling, and pwn< u«;»iion errors. 
However, thev did explain why people were interested in coming to America. 

Some of these people came ovet for ^old siher, and /ognm tohaico for 
i.nglaniL Others came over to he frev to do what they \\ suited to dn. 
Then others came oyer to csplorcfor ilngland. Hut still others came 
over to trap and sell furs to l\n\±land to make some mone\ hut I would 
say most people came oyer to he free from the king Many were sent 
over to America because Tnglund wanted to gr/ rid of them because 
they were in prison in the /V/g/vi/M.s place they came o\er to gef awa\ 
from r.niiland for their own beliefs that they couhl have freedom of 
speach freedom of religions and be friends with the Indians and set up 
trade, 

these esplorers cam to America to gef away from the world they wviv 
living if}. Some came because it was adventurous. Others catne 
because they wanted jobs and still others came to have religious 
freedom. They wanted to live there own lives, worship the w ay thev 
wanted, and most important be free. 

Some thought there would he no troubles and were disappointed. 
Many catne because they would get rich off of the gold and not haw* the 
King to tell them w hat to do w ith their money. All in all thev wanted 
indcf)cndancc. gold, jobs, or adventure Hut There were some that were 
looking for a rout to asia and ran on to the tiew world hv incident, 

I he Scpcr,ittst t ame o\ r/ to \mertca because o! lirligtms I 'reednm. 

I hev Imped to 1'ind a plat e where thr t ould settle \ntl he it ee t W l\ntish 

hole. 

I he I. nut It it i ( t tinpatn t ame < net tn \nirt tea tit tt tit tlx In < oh ttn/e hut in 
a 1st > in, ike t\tt tt\e\ I hr\ Imped In I it id ild like the Spanish had initial in 
( etttral \- Snath \rnet tea 

I t enehtnen ( ante mer tn \n\etn a tot a t easnn similar to thai n! the 
1. 1 relish hut the\ \\ t 7 e \in\ny, tn do it a dtjiet ent wax I he f 1 1 -neh wet e 

////;..; t(t 1 1 take t het t nuaie\ h\ If apptft:; ami Ittr It ailing I he ./' ,// e r e il\ 
a lew teas* an- t he*, r people can te n\ ei tn \mert* a 
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Fifty-nine percent of the eighth graders wrote rather brief responses that included 
several reasons for coming to the \e\v World. Popular reasons given ineluded the 
explorers search for gold and the colonists' desire for religious freedom. Kxamples 
of papers receiving a 3 rating are shown below. 

l\ //en oilier people came sonic were looking for gold no thev tould oe 
rich, s unc were looking for freedom tram there leaders who wet en 7 
good lenders, some enmc to gel nwav from war* some could ba\ e tome 
for just food and clothing. 

people came to America to live because it was a free countr v and the\ 
w anted to he free men. They came to \merica in hope to find gold and 
trade because they needed money and supplies, I hey wen' hoping to 
find people to trade goods w ith them and so that thev could have a 
better life and also because ihe\ wanted to he free and live in r free 
cnuntr\ 

( Olumbus and the other people were looking for vauhles, looking for 
different people to meet, To find natural reseon vs like food shelter 
and clothing. I hex thought the world was flat and found it was round. 
//ley wanted to studie and anali/ed there discotives to name the plat e 
they discorved and to make good use of it. . Is building towns* planting 
( tops and ele. book for gold and am other treasures thev could find 
and bring it back where tliey came from and start all over again. 

Approximately one-fifth of the students in grade 8 s upplied only one reason for 
exploring or settling in America. The following responses are characteristic of these 
papers, which were given a 2 rating. 

7 1 icy wanted to tome live here for pence and thev wanted to come here 
because it w as a new place. W hen ( 'olumhas t ar ter and lludsen 
came thev didn t know that it was America, 

lietausc their area was tot rowed. Their were no jobs for them, ihev 
hope It) find freedom. 

Hecause the\ wanted to find many different ideas & things about 
America. ( Olumbus for example wanted to find a Xorthwrst Passage to 
the ( )rient s#»i /*/■;// finite bf trier I but he ne\'er found it. The t if nt's ha* 
du night be had found it, it i lexer was. 
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Although 95 permit of tlic eighth grad- 
ers provided at least one reason why 
cither the explorers or colonists rami 1 to 
America, the brevity of most of their re- 
sponses is quite striking. As described in 
Fart III of this report, 40 percent of tin* 
students at grade 8 reported that they 
had studied exploration "a lot" and 4(> 
percent reported "a lot" of study about 
Colonial America. Why, then, could only 
17 percent of the eighth graders prov ide 
two or more elaborated reasons why the 
explorers or colonists came to America? 
It may be as much a matter of writing 
habits as inadequate knowledge. As de- 
scribed in the final chapter of the report, 
students at grades 8 and 12 reported that 
tests, quizzes, and short answers to ques- 
tions were frequent activities in their U.S. 
history instruction, Thus, it may he that 
students were quite used to providing 
small pieces of information, as reflected 
in the responses rated 2 and ;i, but were 
much less accustomed to writing ex- 
tended thoughts 

The Revolutionary Era, the Constitu- 
tion, and the Xtnv Republic, 1 7B3 to 

1815. With the exception of a question 
about George Washington on which they 
performed well, fourth-grade students 
appeared less familiar with events in this 
time* period than in the previous time 
period, lor example, only about hall 
could identify the contributions of ben- 
jamin ITanklin or liotsy Boss and lower 
than half correctly answered two ques- 
tions about tlx* Declaration oi Independ- 
ence. 

Kighllegi ade students idso had slightly 
more difficulty with questions on this 
time period than with questions on e\ 



ploration and colonization. l ; or example, 
only about half correctly answered ques- 
tions about the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, the Louisiana Purchase, and the 
Preamble in the Constitution. 

Twelfth-grade stndcntsdid best on items 
that asked about the* circumstances of 
the boston Tea Party (82 percent) and the 
location of the famous witch trials in 
Salem (81 percent), and more than 70 
percent correctly answered questions 
about the Declaration of Independence. 
However, only about half recognized 
Patrick Henry's famous quote or the 
import of Washington's Farewell Ad- 
dress, and even fewer seemed familiar 
with Paine s Common Sense CJU percent), 

Economic and Social Development 
of the Antebellum Republic, 1790 lo 
1861. f ourth-grade students seemed to 
have difficulty with the few questions they 
were asked about this lime period 1 or 
example, only about one-third appeared 
to be familiar with the* Industrial Revolu- 
tion, 

At grades 8 and 12 ; there were 1 wide dis- 
parities in performance on items about 
the economic and social development of 
the Antebellum Republic, hot example 
eighth graders appeared to know about 
the California Cold Rush 184 percent), 
hut not about mass production (28 per- 
cent i or Brigham Young CIS percent). 
Twelfth graders appealed to know that 
cotton was important to the South (78 
percent I and about the struggle for inde- 
pendence in Texas IKK percent!, but not 
about nullification percent), the Se- 
neca falls convention 127 percent!, or 
the War ot 1<S \2 i 4<> percent!. 
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Crisis of the Union: Origins of the 
War, the War, and Reconstruction, 
1850 to 1877, Although fourth-grade 
students were only asked a handful of 
questions about the Civil War era, the 
results suggest that their acquaintance 
with this time period is generally con- 
fined to Ahraham Lincoln and the issue 
of slavery (50 to 60 percent gave correct 
responses to questions on these topics). 

Although they displayed a greater famili- 
arity with Lincoln and the slavery issue, 
eighth and twelfth graders also seemed 
to have difficulty with questions on the 
Civil War era. For example!, fewer than 
half of the eighth graders demonstrated 
knowledge of secession or the signifi- 
cance of the Mason-Dixon Line;, just one- 
third recognized the purpose of the 
Emancipation Proclamation, and only 
one-fourth correctly identified the pri- 
mary reason for the Civil War. At grade 
12, about three-fourths of the students 
correctly identified Susan H.Anthony, hut 
less than two-thirds indicated they knew 
about secession, the Mason iJixon Line, 
Manifest Destiny, o>' die placement of 
American Indians on reservations. Only 
20 percent of the high-school seniors ap- 
peared to be familiar with Reconstruc- 
tion, a finding that is supported by their 
reports of the topics they said they stud- 
ied in history As described in Part III, 
this topic appears to receive limited 
emphasis. 

The Kim, of Vlodcrn America and 
World V ar I, 1877 to 1020. Most stu- 
dents appeared to he minimally familiar 
with the historical periods between the 
Civil War and l!ie modern era, but they 
displayed a particularly weak under- 
standing of the events that helped shape 
our country as we know it today 



Fourth graders were asked two ques- 
tions about recent inventors — Hcvrv 
Ford (73 percent) and Thomas Fdison 
(fil percent) — and one about the Statue 
of Liberty (45 percent). Although most 
eighth graders correctly answered the 
two questions about inventors that were 
also asked of fourth graders (88 and 7(3 
percent, respectively), they had difficulty 
with questions on muckrakers (22 per- 
cent), the Spanish-American War (22 
percent), and the temperance and suf- 
frage! movements (29 percent), and on 
two questions about World War I (24 and 
26 percent). 

Fewer than half the twelfth-grade stu- 
dents de lonstrated familiarity with the 
historical roles played by Samuel Com- 
pters, Andrew Carnegie, Jane Addams, 
and Booker T. Washington, Ah discussed 
in the next chapter, this conveys a lim- 
ited familiarity with the social and eco- 
nomic activity associated with the rise of 
modern America. Less than half of the 
high-school seniors seemed aware of the 
major political (events during this time 
period — in particular, the Spanish- 
American War (3,1 percent), two ques- 
tions about World War I (41 and 31 per- 
cent), and the League of Nations (4(i per- 
cent). 

The United States, 1920 to 1941. With 
two exceptions — on items about Social 
Security legislation (SO percent) and Fran- 
klin I). Roosevelt (65 percent) — the per- 
formance of students at grade* 8 for this 
time period hovered at or below .10 per 
cent correct. 1 or example, about half 
the students were acquainted with the 
(ireal Depression and 41 percent knew 
about ti e stock market (Mash of 11)2!), 
On three questions about New Deal leg- 




islation, performance ranged f rom 28 to 
41 percent cor rect. 

At grade 12, most students seemed to be 
familiar with Social Security legislation 
and about three-fourths with the Great 
Depression and Prohibition. Their per* 
formance on four questions about Xew 
Deal legislation varied widely, however, 
ranging from 43 to 75 percent correct. 

World War II and the Postwar Era, 
1931 to 1968. Fourth-grade students 
were only asked two questions about 
World War II, They did well on one 
pertaining to the United Nations 188 per- 
cent) but not nearly as well on the other, 
concerning the role of Adolf Hitler dur- 
ing World War II (36 percent). Only about 
one-quarter of the students at grade 8 
correctly answered questions on Lyndon 
B, Johnson, the Cold War, and Ameri- 
can-Soviet detente. Somewhat more* than 
half seemed to he familiar with Rosa 
Parks and Hrown v. Hoard of Education, 
while somewhat lews than half seemed 
to know about the United States* rela- 
tionship with Britain din ing World War 
II or the United States concern with the 
spread of communism after the war, 

Twelfth graders did best on tin* Rosa 
Parks question 183 percent), followed by 
questions on the atomic bond) (SO per- 
cent) and Pearl Harbor 17!) percent), They 
were least successful on questions about 
the Marshall Plan Cil) percent), the Great 
Society 122 percent), and American-So- 
viet detente percent) 

Modern Post Industrial lira: HlfiN to 
the Presf*nl. Kighlh graders' perform- 
ance on questions, about she present era 
ran the 1 gamut Imm relatively weak to 



fairly strong. Thirty percent responded 
correctly to a question about the illegal- 
ity of Watergate?. 39 percent indicated they 
knew of Sandra Day O'Connor, 62 per- 
cent seemed to be familiar with the in- 
come tax, and 88 percent knew about 
the space shuttle program. Fourth grad- 
ers also seemed to do relatively well on 
two questions about the space program 
166 and 57 percent, respectively). 

High-school seniors appeared familiar 
with Watergate, as most correctly an- 
swered two questions on this topic (78 
and 88 percent). However, they seemed 
less familiar with Richard Nixon's role in 
establishing ties with China (34 and 56 
percent gave correct responses to two 
questions). Th .ir ability to recognize 
leaders in the women's movement also 
seemed to he quite limited, as only one- 
fourth recognized (he names of Gloria 
Steinem or Betty Friedan. 

Trends in Eleventh-Grade Students' 
Knowledge of Historical Events, 
Persons, Documents, and Periods: 
1986 to 1988 

To provide some information about 
trends in t\S. history performance, MAKP 
conducted a study measuring changes 
in eleventh-grade students 1 factual 
knowledge ot history 'from 198(i to l<)Ktf. 
A subset ot the history questions given to 
high-school juniors in l!JKCi as part of the 
National Kndowinent for the Humani- 
ties' l oundatioiis of I itcracv project was 
readministered at grade I I in IfWH In 
order to deteet the extent to which elev- 
enth grader s knowledge of various di- 
mensions of t .h. history changed across 
the two-year period, the trend questions 
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were classified according to the dimen- 
sions previously discussed and the trend 
results analyzed accordingly. 

TABLES 3.4 and 3.5 present Irene's in 
eleventh graders' knowledge of the chro- 
nology of events, persons, and docu- 
ments, as well as of the eight historical 
periods. The comparisons of results be- 
tween 1986 and 1988 are based on the 
average percentage of students who cor- 
rectly answered ti e items in each cate- 
gory 



There were no significant changes in 
eleventh graders' performance on the 
items measuring knowledge of the chro- 
nology of documents, persons, and 
events. However, some improvements 
were evident in the results for the vari- 
ous time periods. There was a signifi- 
cant increase from 1986 to 1988 in the 
percentage of students who gave correct 
responses to questions on two historical 
periods — exploration and colonization, 
and the rise of modern America and 
World War I. 



Average Percentage of Eleventh-Grade 
Students Responding Correctly 
table 3.4 to Items on Chronology of Events, 

Persons, and Documents, report[=^ 
1986 and 1988 CARD =2 



AVERAGE PERCENTAGE CORRECT 



CATEGORY 




1986 


1988 


CHRONOLOGY OF EVENT5 


[29 items] 


52.4 (0.7) 


52.6 (0.6) 


PERSONS 


[22 items] 


60.1 (0.6) 


61.1 (0.6) 


DOCUMENTS 


[12 items] 


53.0 (0.7) 


54.6 (0.6) 


Total Assessment 


[ 1 05 items] 


55.0 (0.6) 


55.7 (0.5) 
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i Average Percentage of Eleventh-Grade 
table 3 5 Students Responding Correctly 
to Items on Historical Periods, 
1 986 and 1 988 
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AVERAGE PERCENTAGE CORRECT 



HIST ORICAL PERIOD 

EXPLORATION AND COLONIZATION. 
UP TO 1763 

THE REVOLUTIONARY ERA. 
THE CONSTITUTION. AND THE 
NEW REPUBLIC. 1763-1815 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 

OF THE ANTEBELLUM REPUBLIC. 1790- 1861 

CRISIS OF THE UNION: ORIGINS 
OF THE WAR. THE WAR. AND 
RECONSTRUCTION. 1850- 1877 

THE RISE OF MODERN AMERICA 
AND WORLD WAR I. 1 877 1 920 

THE UNITED STATES. 1920 1941 

WORLD WAR II AND THE POSTWAR 
ERA. 1931 - 1968 

MODERN POST-INDUSTRIAL 
ERA. 1 968 TO THE PRESENT 

Total Assessment 



• Shows niqmfic .mi (Mf-vi ('•: -t : ,•■ n . v. ■>.,.■ OS «•<.»•! Sr.i'.ii.iri 

95 porrtTt rcr-i.'t 'y i/.i <>.ict, it, of ipX":.'. ,i-;-.-t,i';>- 
Vittuf. • ?. :.t,t: 'J,ii,: >■!!(,!■. . ,t it ,< ,oi:„i'|.,< ,<.- 



1986 



1938 



[11 items] 49.0(0.7) 51.6(0.9)' 

[18 items] 59.4(0.6) 59.6(0.5) 

[6 items] 54.9 (0.8) 54.5 (0.6) 

[11 items] 53.8(0.7) 54.3(0.6) 

[19 items] 50.8(0.8) 53.2(0.7)* 

[13 items] 49.4(1.0) 50.5(0.8) 

[23 items] 58.7 (0.8) 58.4 (0.7) 

[4 items] 59.2 (0.9) 57.2 ( 1 .0) 

[105 items] 55.0(0.6) 55.7(0.5) 
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Summary 



Students' knowledge of the chronology of events, persons, and documents that have 
shaped our nation s past is limited in many important respects- 
Students' performance did increase as they progressed through school, but the 
range of knowledge and understandings displayed at each of the grades assessed still 
appeared to be quite low. Thus, not until grade 8 or even grade 12, when students 
have encountered certain historical information several times, did most correctly 
answer many of the questions, and even then their understandings tended to be quite 
superficial. 

In response to questions on the Revolutionary War era, most high-school seniors 
demonstrated familiarity with tin? Boston Tea Party the purpose and date of the 
Declaration of Independence, and the purpose of the Revolutionary War They also 
could identify the major contributions of George Washington, Thomas Jefferson. 
Benjamin Franklin, and Paul Revere. 

Students' understanding of the Civil War era seeir 1 relatively restricted, however. 
Most seemed to know something about Abraham oln and about slavery includ- 
ing that slaves had no rights and tried to escape by the Underground Railroad with 
the help of Harriet Tubman. In addition, they seemed to know that the; Emancipation 
Proclamation was issued during this time period. Finally, they seemed to know the 
importance; of plantations an J cotton to the South, were acquainted with the circum- 
stances of the Gold Rush, and knew the nature* of Texas's war of independence. 
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High-school seniors' grasp ol th(» rise of modern America seemed In he quite strong 
in some areas hut more limited in others. A majority of these students correctly 
identified the major inventions of Thomas Fdison, Alexander (Jraham Bell, and 
Henrv Ford. Further, thev showed a familiarity with the (Ireat Depression, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, and New Deal legislation. Finally, most seemed to know the origins of 
the Statue 1 of Liberty, could identity what Prohibition was and were? able to recngnizc 
the purpose of the 1 19th amendment. 

Most twelfth graders displayed a basic awareness of the circumstances and events of 
World War II. For example, thev identified w hich countries the Foiled States fought 
against, knew the Atomic Homb was dropped, wen* familiar with the Pearl Harbor 
incident, and correctly identified Adolf Hitler. They also appeared to be familiar with 
the United Nations. 

When asked questions on the present, high-school seniors displayed knowledge of 
sonic? facts about Watergate and about the space program. Concerning civil rights for 
women and minorities, they correctly identified Susan K. Anthony. Martin L. King, Jr., 
and Rosa Parks. They also appeared to be familiar with the nature of the Hrown v. 
Board of Education court decision. 

Although there appeared to have been souk* improvement in eleventh graders' 
knowledge of two time periods — exploration and colonization and the period from 
1877 to — the overall results of the trend study indicated little change in these 
students tactual knowledge of I S. historv. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 



Students' Knowledge 
of Historical Contexts 



AS SEEN IN THE PREVIOUS 
chapter, an awareness of 
historical chronology and a 
familiarity with major fig- 
ures, locations, documents, 
and events in our nation's history pro- 
vides a basis for making sense of the 
past. Another of the important goals of 
U.S. history education is to help students 
understand how various spheres of 
American life have changed and inter- 
acted across the centuries. The 1988 
NAEP history assessment was designed 



to measure students' knowledge of three 
historical context areas: 

■ political life; 

■ economic life; and 

■ cultural, social, and family life, Ui 

This chapter discusses students' under- 
standing of these historical contexts, 
which influence the ways in which people 
live and work, regions develop, and 
events occur. FIGURE 4.1 defines the 
aspects of each context area that were 
emphasized in the assessment. 17 



" I'hr assessment also included .1 small set of questions measuring Minimis .iwamies* nt thi j histnrx "I ideas that have influenced 
American polities hut the nuinhei ot these (questions was insutheirnl to provide .1 separate measure of students knowledge of 
inlellectual history 

' I ducational lestmg set \ irr I S, Ht\tur\ O/i/ecfriev f*WA UsevsoieMMlM in» et<»n VI ! durational !estn»tf Service Vatinnat Assess- 
ment of (durational Pi ogr ess l?tM7i 
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THE I 

figure 4 i Definitions of Historical Contexts R ™ T 



Political Life 

■ major international conflicts, wars, and agreements that have 
defined the borders and affected the security of the United 
States 

■ the development of the primary institutions of American 
government, including the Congress, the presidency, the courts, 
and the state governments 

■ the major political ideas and principles that have shaped 
American government and politics, and of the political parties 
through which citizens have sought to put their ideas and their 
desires into effect 

■ the key political leaders, presidential initiatives, congressional 
legislation, and court decisions that have influenced the course 
of domestic and foreign policy 

Economic Life 

■ the growth of key business, labor, and government institutions 
and their changing roles 

■ the shift from agricultural to industrial to service employment 
and the growth and development of the labor force 

■ the important economic trends and crises that have occurred 
throughout the history of the United States, and how these 
have affected ordinary people 

■ the role of governmental policies concerning economic activity 

■ the important technological innovations that have influenced 
the productivity and lifestyles of Americans 
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Cultural, Social, and Family Life 

■ the history of the peoples who make up the American population, 
and their arrival through migration, immigration, and enslave- 
ment 

■ the ways in which differing philosophies about life have contrib- 
uted to our variegated national culture, and the manner in which 
these have changed for various groups over time 

■ the traditions of civil and individual liberties and equality of op- 
portunity, and the historical conflicts over extending liberties to 
racial and ethnic minorities and to women 

■ the traditions of responsibility of the rich for the poor, of the able- 
bodied for the physically challenged, and of the members of a 
family for one another 

■ the importance of various religious traditions and of religious 
freedom in American life 

■ the tensions that have sometimes arisen among social and cul- 
tural groups, and the ways in which these have been resolved 

■ the family's role in passing traditions and ideals from one genera- 
tion to the next, and changes in family structure and values 



The remainder of this chapter provides a detailed areount of students understand- 
ing of political, economic, and cultural, social, and family lilt?. The initial sections 
describe the performance of fourth eighth-, and twelfth-grade students in each 
content area, based on the* main 1988 assessment results. I irst, the development of 
students' context area knowledge across tin; grades discussed. The sections that 
follow are illustrated with examples of items on which students performed best and 
worst. Finally, trends in eleventh-grade students knowledge of historical contexts 
are discussed, based on the special XAKl" survey conducted in 1H8K and 1*188. (The 
nature of this trend assessment is discussed in the introduction to Part II of this 
report.) 

R5 



Changes Across the Grades in Students' 
Knowledge of Historical Contexts 

Some of the items in vach context area 
were given at more than one grade to 
permit an analysis of ch inges across the* 



TABLE 4.1 



grades in students' knowledge and un- 
derstandings. TABhK 4.1 presents the 
average percentages of students who 
responded correctly to the context items 
given at each grade and to the items given 
at more than one grade. 



Average Percentage of Students THE NATI0N S 

Responding Correctly to Items on report 
Historical Contexts. 1988 CARD 



H; 



POLITICAL LIFE 

All items given at a grade 

Items given at grades; 
4 and 8 [15 items] 
8 and 12 [41 items] 

ECONOMIC LIFE 

Ail items given at a grade 

Items given at grades; 
4 and 8 [13 items] 
8 and 12 [20 items] 

CULTURAL. SOCIAL, AND FAMILY LIFE 

AN items given a! a grade- 
Items given at grades: 

4 and 8 [ lb items] 

8 and 12 [21 items] 

Total Assessment 



AVERAGE P ERCE NTA GE CO RRECT 
GRADE 4 GRADE 8 GRADE 12 



55.2 (0.7) 
115 items] 

552 (0.7) 



55.2 (0.4) 
[71 items] 

79.4 (0.5) 
47.4 (0.4) 



57.2 (0.6) 
[32 items] 



62 0 (0.6) 



64.2 (0.6) 65.2 (0.4) 68.6 (0.6) 



1 .1 items! 



: 42 >H" 



[32 'tern:;] 



64.2 (0.6) 83.7 (0 ^ 

57.7 (0.4) 71.3 (0.6) 



62.6 (0.7) 61 8 (0.4) 59 5 (0.7) 

( ' }t\ "Terr?*.] ;47 it f f - i [47 it <■-"-.;,] 

62.6 (0.7) 79.4 [0.5) 

44,6 -.0.4) 62.6 (0 7) 

61.1 (0 6) 60.2 (0.4) 60 3 (0 6) 

-15 'Kir.! 'Ifll :t»^,« ] r ■!t"*.'.l 



>■ '\ fit", r 
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Although students knowledge* of politi- 
cal, economic!, and cultural history did 
appear to increase as they progressed 
through school, students at each grade 
— and particularly those approaching 
high-school graduation — knew less 
about history than might he desired or 
expected. Fewer than two-thirds of the 
twelfth graders gave correct responses 
to the political and cconomie history 
questions that were given at both the 
eighth and twelfth grades. 

The Historical Context of Political Lite 

To measure fourth*, eighth-, and twelfth- 
g»ade students knowledge* of political 
life, the assessment included questions 
on some of the most important symbols 
leaders, and events in the political his- 
tory of the I'nitcd States fourth- and 
eighth-grade students, for example were 
asked to identity the purpose of the 
I'nitcd Nations the first president of the 
I'nitcd States, the two major political 
parties, and the intent of the American 
Revolution Kighth- and twelfth-grade 1 
students were asked more challenging 
questions concerning a relatively wide* 
range of documents, political move- 
ments, and policies, f or example thev 
were asked to identity specific I S. for- 
eign policy events after World War II the 
factors thai precipitated the War of 18 12 
the 1 contents of the Articles of ( !onti 'dera- 
tion and the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, and the- nature ol the Watergate 
ineidcMit. 

An examination of the pnime ai inslurx 
items on which students pei Ion nee I best 
and worst yields some i.i (cresting ohser 
\ations fourth- and eighth-grade 1 stu- 
denls alike perle m nwel best on c |i test ie mis 
asking them to idcntilx the tirst presi- 



dent of the I'nitcd States and to speedy 
why the* I'nitcd Nations was touneleel. 
Lighty percent of the* fourth graders and 
<)1 percent of the* eighth graders identi- 
fied (ieorge* Washington as the* first 
American president, while* 88 percent of 
the* fourth graders and iYA percent of the* 
eighth graders seemed to know w hy the* 
I'nited Nations was created. Most stu- 
elents in the* eighth grade* also performed 
well on questions askingthem to identify 
the* two major politic <tl parties in tliis 
country at present 188 percenti and to 
note* the* implications of the lillh Amend- 
me*nt <8(> percenti. 

At the* other end of the* spectrum rela- 
tively few fourth-grade stude*nts seemed 
te) be* aware 1 of the* role*s of such impor- 
tant political figures as Thomas Jeffer- 
son (40 percent I and Adolf Hitler I'M* per - 
ee*nti. Similarly, only 27 percent of the* 
(*ighth graders indicated they knew that 
Lviulon Johnson succeeded John f 
Kennedy as pre*siele*nt of the I'nitcd States. 
Kighth graders' responses to other po- 
litical history questions indicates! that 
rclatixek few xxcre cognizant of Lincoln s 
primary goal as president <2."> percenti 
the reasons why the I'nitcd State's en- 
tered World War I percenti. and the* 
consequence* ol the New Deal C8 per- 
centi 

I wellth graders appealed to he* familiar 
with some recent events in political his- 
tory Most ot these students <8H percenti 
seemed to know who was president e)l 
the- I nitcel Mates at tile* time* e*t tin* Wa 
termite 1 altair and 8<> percent identified 
the 1 rhronnlogx of exents in which the* 
( S dropped the 1 atomic bomb on Ja- 
pan Kut relatixelx lexx f 'ceiigni/cd ( Ireal 
Societx preigrams \'S2 percenti the* pur- 
poses ot Kcconstnu lion i^O percenti or 
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the intent of the Marshall Plan (30 per- 
cent). Only one-third indicated they knew 
that Richard Nixon played a central role* 
in building relations between the United 
States and the Peoples Republic of China. 

Even given the increase across the grades 
in students' knowledge of political his- 
tory, the performance of twelfth graders 
remains disappointingly low. 

To measure the extant to whic h students 
could support their views on a given 
political topic, high-school seniors were 



asked whether they believed that today's 
presidents had greater power than 
Geoige Washington and were given 15 
minutes to support their perspective in 
writing. Sixty-one percent of the stu- 
dents expressed the view that today's 
presidents were more powerful while 
39 percent took the opposite stance* A 
majority of the students — 88 percent — 
wrote responses that were consistent 
with the position they stated. The crite- 
ria used to evaluate these responses, and 
the results of this evaluation, are pre- 
sented in TAHLK 4.2. 



Evaluation of Twelfth-Grade Students' 
table 4 2 Written Responses to a Question 
on Presidential Responsibilities 



SCORE DESCRIPTION 



incorrectly dnswtrs question or <3n:;vers ;v;U- vaijue. ;nit)!rji jo cr .rreie 
van* statements 
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PERCENTAGE 
OF STUDENTS 

28.6 



I.::,t'j only one correct rria,or difference .'ind oroviie.', in. expi;io;.it ; i/i M,iy 
(.ontc'nn * rn.x c;f accurate details jnrl Mgnsfic f iot e r rc\» 
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Just 10 percent of the twelfth graders wrote responses that were rated 4, listing and 
elaborating on two or more correct differences between the presidency of 
Washington's era and that of our own time. The best answers wore impressive in 
many respects — complex and thoughtful, even when presented in imperfect 
prose. The following response received the highest ra»ing. ,M 



// is true that the presidents of today are more powerful it) a sense. 
While Washington and recent-day presidents still have eheeks and 
balances imposed of) them in the constitution, they each maintain a 
pow erful position, today s presidents are faced w ith a much more 
stratified society than thai of Washington, furthermore, the 
technological gains that man has achieved need to he safeguarded so 
not to destroy ourselves, t hese achievements require a president to 
take power over and control them. On the other hand, Washington was 
the corneistnne, he set the stage for the Presidents to follow. He 
invented the hanking system w ith Hamilton and set the groundrules for 
the president. Since Washington 's era, f)olitics has become a word 
wherein everyone becomes diplomats and hold the "ideals of a society 
within their campaign. Hence comparing the powerfulness of the both 
of thetn heron u ' question of what is [tower? /// Washington s day it 
was keeping a nation /< wilier and starting an economic policy with 
reforms. In Heap > ministration it is dealing ir/7/i the nation s debt* 

and abiding by the . - \ ers act in the Persian (Utlf while keeping 
himself clean and up f i /ung tlw ideals' of society. I.ach one had 
situations when 1 t ;hr / were powerful. Hut the stratification of a 
society like [-.resent d<^ I ..S. ravines more control or pow er to keep it 
running. Hence ItvUn [^residents ia e more ptmerftd. 



"*| h»' i rsjMMisrs | it CM'titi'il * »«■>«■ ncic 1 1 »i n mImm! tl\ linm Mi i< l*'nls | m|m-i s I 1 1 <>i s r f u il r r m t * -• - 1« m I 
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Responses that received a score of 3 tended to be more limited in both content and 
presentation, although they did list two or more correct differences or elaborate on 
one difference. The following examples are typical of the 30 percent of the papers 
that received a rating of 3. 



Then - smaller congress smaller Senate less people to watch his 
actions. Xow — more people to answer to & waieli over his (the 
President's) actions. I disagree that today's Presidents are more 
power ful than (leorge Washington was because today's presidents arc 
watched very carefully In the Congress, Senate, and the people of the 
country. (leorge Washington had fuuch more Power than the 
presidents of today hecaust* the government wasn't as large as it is now 
and because of that there were less people in the government & less 
committees, 'today the president has little say so in what goes on in the 
government. I 'nlike today llenrge Washington had a lot ofsu\ so in his 
government he was not ont\ a figure head lie was a man with power 
m the government. 

(leorge Washington was the first he had to he strong and keep the 
natiun on its feel The president of' today is powerful, hut he has 
(,eorg( as an example. Since our cottntr\ had he ( nil War, we gave 
more paw er to the president than w e did to the states. The reason we 
fought the civil war was hc( ause of slavery hut the issue was who had 
more power. I'hey both were powerful people thev were our 
presidents, but because of the civil war, I unuld ha\ e to sax thai today's 
president is more powerful, just because of the simple fact which is 
who had nunc power the federal or the state, this problem was not 
sol\ ed in (leorgr s lime until af ter the ( 7\ // War. 



• . . it is particularly disappointing that only 30 percent of the 
high-school seniors recognized the reason for the enactment of 
Jim Crow laws, and just one-quarter of these students correctly 
identified prominent figures in the feminist movement of the 
1970s. 
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Approximately one-third of the twelf th graders wr ote papers that received a rating 
of 2, in which they identified but did not explain a major difference between the 
presidency of George Washington's time* and that of today. The following responses 
are charaeteristie of those that received a 2 rating. 



We have nuclear bombs and other kinds of weapons that w here not 
invented in the em ofdeorge Washington. They can destroy the world 
in just one push of a button, lieorge Washington was a good president, 
of course, he was our Just president. I don t think he was as powerful 
because he couldn 't destroy the world w ith a touch of a button nor did 
he have the weaponry of today. 

They only difference now in the presidency is there is mure power. 
Earlier presidents had a simpler job than the presidents do now. As 
you can see the prcsitlent has more power now than in our earlier 
days. 

I he president is more pow erful today, because he can do the 
following: 1) ban a certain product if he wants to. 2) he can do things 
that he may want done. H) he may not run peoples life. 



In summary some of the r esponses had a refreshing directness and clarity, 
and others offered a few compelling ideas. But most students did not write 
responses that fulfilled the requirements of the task. Only 39 percent of the 
twelfth graders listed at least two cor rect differences between the presiden- 
cies of George Washington and today or fully articulated one difference (re- 
ceiving scores of 3 or 4). One may wonder to what extent these high-school 
seniors are equipped to participate in political life in this country or to 
advance; their own views in political discussions. 



The Historical Context of Economic Life 

To evaluate students' knowledge about 
American economic history, students at 
each grade were asked a series of ques- 
tions covering such topics as the eco- 
nomic motivations of explorers, the fac- 
tors that influence* human settlement 
patterns, the identity of various inven- 
tors, and the chronology of major inven- 



tions. Students in the upper grades were 
also asked to note the significanc e of 
certain prominent economic leaders, 
institutions, events, and policies of the 
sort that are referred to every day in the 
business pages of metropolitan news- 
papers. 
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Fourth-grade students performed best 
on economic history questions that per- 
tained to the history of inventions, as a 
majority (from 84 to 88 percent) success- 
fully identified the sequences of various 
inventions using a timeline. Most also 
had some success with questions about 
basic settlement patterns and demon* 
strated elementary map and graph read- 
ing skills. However, only approximately 
one-third of these young students were 
able to identify the economic motivations 
for Columbus' explorations (36 percent) 
and the nature of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion (33 percent). 

Most of the eighth-grade students (88 
percent) were familiar with the chronol- 
ogy of recent inventions, such as the space 
shuttle, and correctly associated Henry 
Ford with the rise of the automobile in- 
dustry. They tended to demonstrate less 
knowledge of larger economic issues, 
however. Only 28 percent of the eighth- 
grade students recognized the implica- 
tions of mass production in the 19th 
century, while 37 percent correctly iden- 
tified reasons for the existence of labor 
unions, and 38 percent displayed knowl- 
edge of the factors that influenced the 
growth of the American Federation of 
Labor in the early 20th century. 

Twelfth graders' performance; on ques- 
tions concerning the major figures and 
events in American labor history was on!y 
slightly better than that of eighth grad- 
ers, as less than half (44 percent) of the 
high-school seniors identified either 
Samuel (iompers or the reason th »t im- 
ion membership grew from 1 929 40. 
Far more high-school seniors disj, ..yed 
knowledge of particular events in the 
history of American agriculture and in- 
dustry than of labor. For example!, 87 
percent were aware that cotton produc- 



tion increased in the South between 1850 
and 1860. 



The Historical Context of Cultural, 
Social, and Family Life 

The assessment questions pertaining to 
the history of American cultural, social 
and family life ranged from the straight- 
forward to the more complex. Students 
in the fourth and eighth grades were 
asked to define the meanings of certain 
cultural symbols such as the flag and the 
bald eagle, identify famous women and 
Black leaders, cite some of the interac- 
tions among colonists and American 
Indians, identify the languages spoken 
in the United States, and recognize ma- 
jor events affecting civil and individual 
rights. The questions administered at 
grades 8 and 12, on the other hand, ad- 
dressed more complex — as well as more 
recent — issues and events. These older 
students were asked to identify a wider 
range of leaders of social reform, includ- 
ing the womens' and civil rights move- 
ments; to place major events in the his- 
tory of immigration; and to identify fac- 
tors that influenced such phenomena as 
large-scale migrations and the growth of 
cities. 

Fourth-grade students demonstrated a 
rudimentary knowledge of American 
cultural history, reflected in their ability 
to identify common historical symbols 
such as the Mayflower (92 percent) and 
the bald eagle (77 percent). Surprisingly, 
other primary symbols were unfamiliar 
to many students. For example, rela- 
tively few seemed to be aware of the ori- 
gin of the Statue of Liberty (45 percent) 
or that Betsy Ross is identified with the 
famous flag for the American revolution- 
aries (51 percent). 



Eighth graders were more successful 
than fourth graders at identifying the 
meaning of different symbols of Ameri- 
can cultural history, such as the stripes 
on the flag (78 percent). Three-quarters 
of the students in grade 8 recognized 
that an American was the first to walk on 
the moon, anc a slightly higher percent- 
age (79 percent) appeared to know that 
Martin Luther King, Jr. promoted non- 
violent civil disobedience. However, when 
asked about other aspects of social his- 
tory, only 35 percent correctly identified 
major feminist leaders of the 20th cen- 
tury, and just 28 percent recognized the 
basis for the Scopes trial. 

Twelfth graders demonstrated some- 
what more extensive knowledge of the 
civil rights movement, correctly identify- 
ing the implications of the Hrowt} v, Hoard 
of Education decision (72 percent) and 
the actions taken by Rosa Parks (83 per- 
cent). Approximately 65 percent correctly 



indicated that one U.S. government pol- 
icy following the Civil War was to place 
American Indians on reservations. Given 
those understandings, it is particularly 
disappointing that only 30 percent of the 
high-school seniors recognized the rea~ 
son for the enactment of Jim Crow laws, 
and just one-quarter of these students 
correctly identified prominent figures in 
the feminist movement of the 1970s. 



Trends in Eleventh-Grade Students' 
Knowledge of Political, Economic, and 
Cultural History: 1986 to 1988 

The eleventh-grade trend assessment 
contained a series of items designed to 
measure students' factual knowledge of 
political, economic, and social history. 
As shown in TABLK 4.3, there were no 
significant changes across time in stu- 
dents' knowledge of these historical 
contexts. 



Average Percentage of Eleventh-Grade 
table 4 3 Students Who Responded Correctly 
to Items on Historical Contexts, 
1986 and 1988 
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AVERAGE PERCENTAGE CORRECT 



CATEGORY 



1986 



1988 



POLITICAL LIFE 



[61 items] 



54,6 (0.7) 54.9 (0.6) 



ECONOMIC LIFE 



[13 item:,] 



62.0 (0.9) 63 9 (0.6) 



CULTURAL. SOCIAL. 
AND FAMILY LIFE 



\Z9 item 



52. 5 (0 5) 53.7 (0.5) 



Total Assessment 



[105 items] 
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55.0 (0.6) 55.7 (0.5) 
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Summary 



As seen in earlier chapters, most students appear to have learned about major 
historical persons, events, and ideas by the time they reach the upper grades, but 
fewer exhibited knowledge of the interrelationships among politics, economics, and 
culture. 

Across the grades, most students demonstrated some familiarity with major figures 
and events in American political history but relatively few demonstrated knowledge 
of the roots and implications of specific wars, governmental programs, and foreign 
policy decisions. Similarly, students understanding of economic history appeared to 
be limited primarily to the chronology of inventions, and relatively few students at 
any grade indicated they were cognizant of the factors that have shaped the develop- 
ment of our nation's industrial and agricultural sectors, or its largest labor organiza- 
tions. And although most students appeared to develop a knowledge of some key 
figures and events in our nation's social history by the eighth grade, they failed to 
demonstrate an awareness of major elements of American social history such as the 
women's movement. 

There were e* entially no changes from 1986 to 1988 in eleventh-grade students' 
performance on factual questions about American politieal, economic, or cultural 
history. 



PART HI 



Opportunities for 
U.S. History Learning 



W m W HILE DESCRIPTIONS of 
v II m students' knowledge and 
■ m » m understanding of U.S. his- 
11 mm tory are useful in and of 
™ ^ themselves, they are en- 
hanced by information on the educa- 
tional experiences that may influence 
student performance, either for the bet- 
ter or for the worse. The two chapters 
that follow describe patterns of social 
studies and U.S. history instruction for 
students in the fourth, eighth, and twelfth 
grades who participated in the 1988 as- 
sessment. Trend results are also pre- 
sented, where available, for eleventh 
gr aders assessed in 1986 and 1988. 



Data reported by students — particu- 
larly by the youngest students — may be 
of questionable accuracy; however, stu- 
dents' perceptions *re interesting, and 
viewing their U.S. history performance 
in light of self-reported background in- 
formation can provide a stimulus for 
educators, researchers, and policymak- 
ers to discuss central issues and con- 
cerns and to initiate further inquiries. 

Chapter Five discusses the amount of 
social studies and U.S. history instruc- 
tion to which students said they had been 
exposed across the grades. (Fourth-grade 
students were asked about their social 
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studios instruction, while eighth- and 
twelfth-grade students were asked about 
their U.S. history instruction.) Students 
were asked to report the amount of so- 
cial studies or U.S. history instruction 
they received in their present or previ- 
ousyears of schooling, and twelfth-grade 
students were also asked to note the 
amount of time they spent each week on 
homework in the subject. Finally, the 
chapter provides information on short- 
term trends in history course taking for 
eleventh graders. 



Chapter Six provides a window into the 
content and nature of students' history 
instruction, based on students' responses 
to a variety of questions. Students were 
asked to identity the extent to which they 
had studied particular topics in various 
grades, as well as to summarize the types 
of instructional activities used in their 
social studies or U.S. history classes, The 
chapter closes with a discussion of trends 
from 1986 to 1988 in the instructional 
activities reported by eleventh-grade 
students. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 



The Extent of Students' 

Social Studies and 
U.S. History Instruction 



BECAUSE STUDENTS' under- 
standing of U.S. history de- 
pends to a large extent on 
their exposure to the sub- 
ject, NAEP asked students 
participating in the 1988 assessment a 
series of questions concerning the fre- 
quency of instruction at various grades. 
Their responses help to illuminate the 
current state of history education in this 
country and provide a context in which 
to view students' proficiency. Phis infor- 
mation sets the stage for the following 
chapter in which the nature and eon- 
tent of history education are examined. 



Frequency of Social Studies 
Instruction: Grade 4 

Most fourth-grade students participat- 
ing in the 1988 assessment reported that 
they had social studies instruction on a 
regular basis. The percentages of stu- 
dents citing various amounts of social 
studies instruction arc provided in TABLE 
5.1, with the average U.S. history profi- 
ciency for each group. 

In more than two-thirds (70 per- 

cent) of the fourth-grade? students re- 
ported that they had a social studies elass 
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Average U.S. History Proficiency 
table 5.1 ; at Grade 4 by Frequency of 
Social Studies Classes, 1 988 



THE NATION S 
REPORT 
CARO 



FREQUENCY OF CLASSES 


PER- 
CENT 


AVERAGE 
PROFICIENCY 


Every day 


45.3 


220.7 (1.7) 


Three or four times a week 


25.0 


225.9 (2.0) 


One or t ,o times a week 


16.2 


219.2 (2.1) 


Less than once a week 


5.0 


209.0 (4.1) 


Never or hardly ever 


8.5 


208.0 (2.7) 



m 



Standard errors are present ?a in parentheses It can tie said with 95 pert en 1 
population of interest is within i 2 standard errors ot the estimated value 



certainty ttvit the average proficiency of each 



every day or at least three times a week. 
Relatively few students — approximately 
9 percent — stated that they never or 
hardly ever had a class. Fourth graders 
who reported having social studies at 
least three times a week had higher pro- 
ficiency in history, on average, than their 
peers who said they had a class less than 
once a week or almost never. 

There was essentially no difference in 
the frequency of social studies classes 
reported by fourth-grade hoys and girls, 
but some disparities were evident across 
racial/ethnic groups and regions, as 
shown in TABI-K 5.2. 

Approximately three-quarters 174 per- 
cent! of the White fourth graders reported 
having social studies class either everv 
day or almost every day, while* only f>2 
percent of the Hispanic students and 5i) 



percent of the Black students reported 
having a class this often. Conversely, 
Hispanic and Black fourth graders were 
somewhat mor e likely than their White 
classmates to report that they had social 
studies class less than once a week or 
almost never. Given that young students 
who received more frequent instruction 
tended to demonstrate higher profi- 
ciency, the lower amount of instruction 
reported by Black and Hispanic students 
in grade; 4 may warrant attention. 

Students in the Northeast were less likelv 
to report having frequent social studies 
instruction (i.e., three to four days a week) 
than students in tin* other three regions, 
while weekly instruction was slightly 
more 1 common there. The percentage of 
students who reported never or rarelv 
having social studies class was compa- 
rable across the regions. 
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Frequency of Social Studies 
table 5.2 Classes at Grade 4 for 

Demographic Subpopulations, 1988 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 
REPOR T ING FREQUENCY OF CLASSES 



THE NATION^ 
REPORT 



CARD 



ranp 

Mi 





EVERY 
DAY 


3 OR 4 
TIMES 
A WEEK 


1 OR 2 
TIMES 
A WEEK 


LESS THAN 
ONCE 
A WEEK 


NEVER 
HARDU 
EVER 


NATION 


45.3 


25.0 


16.2 


5.0 


85 


ULliULn 












ivia ic 


HJ . .J 


?fi 5 






7 n 


Female 


45.1 


23.5 


16.4 


5.0 


9.9 


RACE / ETHNICITY 












White 


46.2 


27.6 


15.1 


3.9 


7.1 


Black 


43.3 


15.6 


18.2 


8.4 


14.6 


Hispanic 


43.2 


19.0 


20.1 


7.2 


10.5 


REGION 












Northeast 


30.4 


31.1 


26,1 


5.1 


7.3 


Southeast 


54.2 


18.7 


14.1 


4.5 


8.5 


Central 


46 2 


28.6 


12.8 


4.2 


8.3 


West 


48.2 


23.0 


133 


6.0 


9.5 



o 
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Extent of U.S. History Studies: Grade 8 

Students in grade? H wvvv askncl whether 
they had studied U.S. history in fifth, sixth 
or seventh grade, and whether they had 
already studied or expected to study the 
subject in eighth grade. Their responses 
were combined to reflect the percentage 
of students who had studied U.S. history 
in at least one of the middle- or junior- 
high school grades. The results are pre- 
sented for the nation and demographic 
suhpopulations in TABLK 5.3. 



A vast majority of the eighth-grade* stu- 
dents (9a percent i reported that they had 
studied U S. history in at least one grade 
from 5 through 8. There were essen- 
tially no differences by gender, race* eth- 
nicity or region. 

Those eighth graders who reported 
studying U.S. history in grade a, fi, 7, or 8 
had higher proficiency, on average, than 
the 5 percent who had not studied the 
subject at any of these grades. 



Average U.S. History Proficiency 
table s.3 at Grade 8 by Instruction 
in U.S. History. 1988 



Did you study U.S. history in the 
fifth, sixth, seventh, or eighth grades? 



NATION 



THE NATiOJfS 
REPORT 



CARD 



PER AVERAGE 
CENT PROFICIENCY 

95 1 264.8 (0.9) 



ratp 



GENDER 



Maie 



94 8 2C7.4 (1,2) 

95 4 ?.C>?. 'A 1 1.0* 



RACE/ETHNICITY 



White 



9 L 3 ! 

:«.4 
94.9 



?:/\ Hii.h 

ZA'l.A { i.9> 



REGION 



Norths ;! 
SoutfiOj'-: 
Or it fdi 
Wev 



9X i; 



;^9 i 

?Lt 7 i 1 9. 

^ : 1 7 i 
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Extent of U.S. History Course Taking: 
Grade 12 

To provide a view of students exposure 
to U.S. history studies in high school 
twelfth graders participating in the t<)88 
assessment were asked if they had taken 
a history course in grade 9, 10, or 1 1 , and 
whether they had or were planning to 
take such a course* in grade 12. As was 
done at the eighth-grade level, twelfth 
grader s' responses to the course-taking 
questions were combined to reflect the 
percentage of students who took a course* 
in the subject at any point in their high- 
school career. The results are presented 
in TAB1.K 5.4. 



\ early all 198 percent) of the twelfth-grade 
students reported that they had taken a 
U.S. history course at some point in their 
high-school career, and the average his- 
tory proficiency of these* students (2951 
was considerably higher than that of their 
few peers who reported they had not 
iaken a course in the subject (2(H)) 

The U.S. history course-taking patterns 
of twelfth-grade students grouped by 
race 'ethnicity, gender, and region tended 
to be highly similar to those for the na- 
tion Whether they were White, Black, or 
Hispanic, male or female, or from one 
part of the country or another, the vast 
major ity of seniors (97 to 99 percent) 



Average U.S. History Proficiency 
table 5.4 at Grade 12 by High-School 

Instruction in U.S. History. 1988 
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Did you take a U.S. history course in the 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, or twelfth grades? 



per- average 
ccnt proficiency 



NATION 


98.4 


Z94 7 (1.2) 


GENDER 








97 a 


?98 9 1 1 f)) 


rerr.a it* 


99 C 


291.5 is. 2; 


RACE/ETHNIC!T7 






White 


98 7 


900 fi i 1 .9. 




98 ?i 


?:n h ? Ci 




9G.9 


X74.7 *?.]\ 


REGION 








98 A 


?:m: y (<>. h. 


S' t:jtritM-.i 


98 b 


2*6 j A '1.8 




98 5 


,!97 R <?.?_) 
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reported taking a I S. history course at 
some grade in high school 

A related question asked twelfth-grade 
students to report how many years of 
U.S. history course* work they had com- 
pleted in high school. Their responses 
an; presented in TABLK .1.5. 

A vast majority of tin* students in grade 1 
12 (93 percent) reported taking a year or 



more of history since* ninth grade, and 
the average 1 history proficiency of these 
students was significantly higher than 
fen- the 7 percent of their peers who re- 
ported studying the suhject for less than 
a year in high school or not at all. It is 
difficult to conjecture about the mop in 
proficiency among stude nts who re- 
ported studying the subject for more than 
erne year. 



Average U.S. History Proficiency at 
table 5 5 Grade 1 2 by Years of U.S History m iSni mm s 

Course Work in High School, 1988 [M0 





PER 


AVERAGE 


YEARS OF COURSE WORK 


CENT 


PROFICIENCY 


NONE 


1 8 


255.9 (5.0) 


1/2 YEAR OR LESS 


2.3 


269. 1 i4.9 


BETWEEN 1/2 YEAR AND 1 YEAR 


3.2 


274.5 i4.2) 


1 YEAR 


■ 1? ?. 


300 8 i1.5i 


MORE THAN 1 YEAR 


50 5 


292 7 1 1.5i 



raep 
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Time Spent on U.S. History 
Homework: Grade 12 



To gain a sense of the amount of time 
they spent learning history outside the 
classroom, twelfth graders who had 
taken a course in the subject were asked 
to report how much time they spent each 
week on homework for that class. Four- 
teen percent of the students reported 
that they either had no homework for 
their most recent history course or did 
not do what was assigned, as shown in 
TABLL 5.6. 



More than half the students — 57 per- 
cent — reported spending an hour or 
less on their history homework each 
week, while 29 percent invested two 
hours or more in this work. On average, 
the sludents who were most proficient 
in the subject reported spending hree 
hours or more o:^. their history home- 
work each week, while the least profi- 
cient students stated that they generally 
did not do what work had been assigned. 



Average US. History Proficiency at 
table 5.6 1 Grade 12 by Time Spent on U.S History 
Homework E?ch Week, 1988 



THE NATION S 
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REPORT 
CARD 



TIME SPENT EACH WEEK 



PER- AVERAGE 
-CENT PROFICIEN CY 



ftMp 

El; 



None 



8.2 287.2 (3.1 



I have homework but I usually 
haven't done it 



6.0 282.6 (3.8) 



1 hour or less 

2 hours 



56 5 295.0 



12.5 296.2 



3 hours or nore 



IG.9 310.0 (2 2) 



Trends in U.S. History Course Taking: 
1986 to 1988 

lb provide intcTmation on trends in 
eleventh graders' history studies, stu- 
dents participating in the 198ti and 
NAEP history trend assessments were 
asked whether or when thev had taken a 
U.S. history course in school Their re- 
sponses are shown in TABKK 5.7. 

Kleventh-grade students assessed in 1988 
were no more likely than those assessed 
in 198G to report that they were cur- 
rently taking a course in U.S. history. 
Further, then! were no significant 
changes across time in the percentages 



of students who reported that they had 
taken a course* in tin* past four years or 
had never taken a high-school course; in 
the subject. 

Students participating in the eleventh- 
grade trend assessment were also asked 
to identity the specific history or history- 
related courses they had taken since? 
ninth grade. In 1988, almost all (98 per- 
cent) had taken a course in U S. history 
by their junior year, and about two-thirds 
had taken a cour se in world or Western 
history (67 percent). Fewer students, 
however, reported taking high-school 
courses in social studies (43 percent), 
geography *42 percent), or civics or gov- 



Recency of U. S. History Course 
table 5.7 Work for Eleventh-Grade 
Students, 1986 and 1988 



PERCENT 
TAKING NOW 



PERCENT 
TAKEN 1 TO 
4 YEARS AGO 



THE NATION S 
REPORT 



CARD 



roup 

m 



PERCENT 
NOT TAKEN IN 
HIGH SCHOOL 



NATION 



19B6 1988 



i 986 1 988 



192 



1986 1988 



2 4 



GENDER 



Male 



78.1 
78.7 



H?. fi 



10.4 
1 J 0 



RACE/ETHNICITY 



;VMte 



782 
82 2 
/A I 



MS 2 
87 0 



Z H 
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eminent Ci4 percent). With the excep 
lion of civics and government course 
taking, there appeared to be little change 
from 198(> to 1988 in the- percentage ui 
students who had taken these various 
courses, either* for the nation or lor an\ 



of I ho subgroups examined In contrast, 
tin* percentage of eleventh graders re- 
porting that they had taken a civics or 
government course in high school di- 
minished across the iwo-year period, 
from 4(i to 11 percent. 



Summary 

Across the grades, I'.S. historv proficiency appeared to he positively related to the 
frequency and amount of social studies or ' '.S. historv instruction reported by most 
subgroups of the student population. More than two-thirds of tin* fourth graders 
participating in the 1988 VAKP r.S. history assessment stated that they had social 
Studies cla: s at least three times a week, and those who had such frequent instruction 
had higher average proficiency than their counterparts who had these classes less 
often. The amount of instruction reported by fourth-grade hoys and girls was 
essentially the same, and there were only slight differences across regions, but fairly 
large differences were found for students belonging to various racial. 'ethnic: groups, 
(liven the fact that the average l\S. history proficiency demonstrated hv Mark and 
Hispanic 1 children was lower than that of their While classmates, disparities in the 
amount of social .studies instruction at this ear ly grade may warrant attention and 
concern. 

A great majority of the eighth grade students (!)."> percentl reported taking historv in 
fifth, sixth seventh, or eighth grade and a similarly high percentage of the twelfth- 
grade students 11)8 percent! reported taking a course in high school. The results from 
XAKI's trend assessment suggest no change 1 from li)8(i to 1088 in the percentage of 
eleventh graders taking I'.S. historv. 

When asked how much lime thev spent on I \S. historv homework, 8! percent of the 
high-school seniors staled thai thev spent two hours or less on this homework each 
week I he remaining students reported spending three hours or more on home- 
work each week and their average proficiency was higher than that of then class- 
mates. 

It seems that most students rceriviM-onsidrrahle rduealioo in s(>( k j;i! studies a! h I I S. 
historv hv the lime thev graduate horn high school ( he rail those w ho reported I he 
greatest exposure to instruction in ihr subject demonstrated higher pi oficjeoev on 
average, than students w ith more In tiled exposure. 
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CHAPTER SIX 



The Content and Nature 

of Students' 
Social Studies and 
U.S. History Instruction 



IN ADDITION to considering the 
amount of time devoted to U. S. 
history instruction, it is perhaps 
even more important to reflect on 
the quality and content of that in- 
struction. Students participating in the 
1988 NAEP U.S. history assessment were 
therefore asked to report on what they 
had studied in social studies or history 
classes, and how they had studied it. This 
provides a closer look at changes across 
the grades in the content and nature of 
history instruction and enable s compari- 
sons between students* proficiency and 
their exposure to various history topics 
and teaching practices. 



Topics Addressed in 

Social Studies Class: Grade 4 

In 1988, more than three-quarters (78 
percent) of the fourth-grade students 
reported that they had studied the his- 
tory of our country in social studies class. 
However, for most students, social stud- 
ies instruction does not introduce the 
focused study of U. S. history until fifth 
grade. 1 '* Some* states do mandate instruc- 
tion in state history at the fourth-grade 
level, but it is unlikely that most fourth 
graders have* been systematically exposed 
to U.S. history. Rather, it is more plau- 
sible that these young students have stud- 
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ied a handful of U.S. history topics with 
some frequency. 

Fourth-grade students were given a se- 
ries of questions that asked if they hat! 
studied particular history topics "a lot, 
"some." or "not at all." Their responses 
are presented in TABLK 6.1. The topics 
that appeared to he most commonly 
taught in fourth graders social studios 
classes pertained to the American Indi- 
ans, inventors and discoverers, the Pil- 
grims, and early Mew World explorers, 
as between 80 and 92 percent of the stu- 
dents reported at least some study of 
these topics. Such topics as the Revolu- 



tionary War. the Civil War and tin* settle- 
ment of tin* West appeared to he taught 
less often in the fourth grade, as from 34 
to 36 percent of the students reported 
never studying these topics. 



It is interesting to note that a knowledge 
of many of these topics was reflected in 
performance at the 200 and 250 levels on 
tlu* \AKf U.S. history proficiency scale, 
where students demonstrated a famili- 
arity with patriotic symbols and with his- 
torically significant holidays such as 
Thanksgiving, Independence Day, and 
Presidents' Daw 



TABLE 6 , 1 Topics Addressed in Social 

1 Studies Class at Grade 4, 1988 



THE NATION S 
REPORT 
CARD 



TOPIC 

EARLY EXPLORERS OF THE NEW WORLD 

INDIANS WHO FIRST LIVED IN OUR COUNTRY 

PILGRIMS AND THE FIRST COLONIES IN AMERICA 

GEORGE WASHINGTON AND THE WAR TO GAIN 
INDEPENDENCE FROM ENGLAND 

PIONEERS WHO SETTLED THE WESTERN PART 
OF OUR COUNTRY 

SLAVERY AND THE WAR BETWEEN THE NORTHERN 
STATES AND THE SOUTHERN STATES 

PEOPLE WHO INVENTED THINGS a,ND MADE NEW 
DISCOVERIES 



1 



H; 



PERCENTAGF OF STUDENTS 
RE D 0RTING EACH LEVEL 
OF STUDIES 



A LOT 
26,9 

48 5 

31 .9 

20.5 



27 (j 



NOT 

SOME AT ALL 
53 0 20.1 



43 5 



50 6 



43 3 



8.0 



7.5 



36 2 



19.2 45 5 352 



40 7 33.9 



IF; 
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Periods and Topics Addressed in 

U.S. History Studies: Grades 8 and 12 



To gather information on tho content of 
history instruction in junior high and 
high school, students in grades 8 and 12 
were asked to report on the extent to 



which they had studied various periods, 
events, and topics in U.S. history Their 
responses are provided in TABLE G.2. 



TABLE 6.2 



U.S. History Periods and Topics 
Studied at Grades 8 and 12. 1988 



THE NATION'S 
REPORT 



CARD 



^8- 



PERCENTAGE OF 
STUDENTS REPORTING 
EACH LEVEL OF STUDIES 



PERIOD OR TOPIC 




A LOT 


SOME 


NOT 
AT ALL 


EXPLORATION 


Grade 8 
Grade 12 


40.3 
27.1 


51.2 
656 


8.4 
7.3 


COLONIAL AMERICA 


Grade 8 
Grade 12 


45.5 
38.6 


43.6 
55.1 


10.9 

6.3 


REVOLUTIONARY WAR 


Grade 8 
Grade 12 


57.5 
49.1 


36.2 
48.3 


6.3 
2.6 


CONSTITUTION 


Grade 8 
Grade 12 


69.2 

68.0 


26.5 
30.7 


4.3 
1.2 


GROWTH OF A YOUNG NATION 


Grade 8 
Grade 12 


34.3 
.33.4 


46.4 
57.7 


19.2 
8.9 


WESTWARD AND OVERSEAS 
EXPANSION 


Grade 8 
Grade 12 


25.1 
29 3 


46.4 
59.7 


28.5 
1 1 0 


CIVIL WAR 


Grade 8 
Grade 12 


51.3 

55.9 


34.6 
41.6 


14.0 
2.5 


RECONSTRUCTION 


Grade 8 
Grade 12 


21.1 
32.0 


37 2 
56.2 


41.8 
1 1.8 


INDUSTRIAL AGE 


Grade 8 
Grade 12 


36.4 


56 4 


7.2 


FIRST WORLD WAR 


Grade 8 
Grade 12 


24.6 
46.4 


37.3 
48.6 


38.1 
4.9 


GREAT DEPRESSION 


Grade 8 
Grade 12 


51.3 


43.3 


5.4 


SECOND WORLD WAR 


Grade 8 
Grade 12 


20. ? 
43.7 


36 1 
48 6 


42.9 
7 7 


1945 TO PRESENT 


Grade 8 
Grar!<. 12 


cm 

27 9 


36.4 
58 2 


50 3 
1 3 6 


HISTORY OF MINORITIES 
AND WOMEN 


Grade 8 
Grade 12 


20 8 


72.3 


6.9 
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Of the pmocLs and topirs listed, oighth- 
graclo students most often reported 
studying about the Constitution, the 
Revolutionary War, the exploration of ihe 
New World, (Colonial America, and Ihe 
Civil War; on the other hand, they least 
often reported studying about the First 
and Second World Wars, the Reconstruc- 
tion era, and the period from 1945 to Ihe 
present. Overall, eighth-grade students 
were more likely than twelfth-grade stu- 
dents to report they had studied about 
early events and topics in American his- 
tory "a lot" — specifically, the era of ex- 
ploration, colonization, and the* Revolu- 
tionary War. 

In contrast, twelfth graders were more 
likely than eighth graders to report that 
they had studied a lot about topics and 
events from the mid- 1800s to the pres- 
ent, including the Civil War, the Recon- 
struction era, Westward and overseas 
expansion, the First and Second World 
Wars, and Ihe period from 15)45 to the 
present. In fad, a large majority of the 
high-school seniors (from Kft to 99 per- 
cent) reported at least some* study of every 
topic listed. 



It is disappointing that half the eighth 
graders reported they had never * tudied 
the period from 1945 to the present; even 
at the twelfth-grade level, 14 percent of 
the students reported that they had never 
studied recent history, and another 58 
percent reported they had studied it to a 
limited extent. It may be no surprise, 
then, that an understanding of modern 
history was only evident among the small 
percentage of students performing at the 
highest level of proficiency on tin* NAhr 
historv scale. 



Relationship Between Periods and Top- 
ics Studied and U.S. History Proficiency 

To provide i more general sense of the 
range ol topics covered in the* elemen- 
tary-, middle-, and high-school history 
curriculum, and to relate students 1 ex- 
posure to various topics and their his- 
tory proficiency, NAKP aggregated stu- 
dents' responses within each grade to 
Ihe questions about topics studied. 
I ABI.K f> 3 compares the average* per- 
centages of students in grades 4, 8, and 



Average U.S. History Proficiency by 
tab Lb 6 3 Average Study of History 
Periods and Topics, 1988 



A Lot of Study 
on Average 



Some Study 
on Average 



THE NATION S 
REPORT 



CARD 



No Study 
on Average 



m 



PER- AVERAGE PER AVERAGE PER AVERAGE 
CENT PROFICIENCY CENT PROFICIENCY CENT PROFICIENCY 



GRADE 4 



V.i .3 223 4 ? 7 



70 0 221.1 (1.2 1 



16.7 R 1 3.7 i?.2) 



GRADE 8 



IB 9 271.5(21; 707/ 263.6-1.0) 7-1 244.3(2.3) 



GRADE 12 



3D. 5 .504.:j i 07 i 62 0 289.4 1 1 Oi 



1 0 004 ') (7.3j 
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12 who cited a lot, some, and no study of 
the different social studies and history 
topics, and relates these levels of study to 
history proficiency. 

Most students across the grades reported 
"some" study, on average, of the history 
topics and periods discussed in the pre- 
vious sections of this chapter. Fourth 
graders were more likely than students 
in the upper grades to report not study- 
ing history periods and topics; con- 
versely, twelfth-grade students were 
more likely than those in the lower gr ades 
to report studying the various periods 
and topics "a lot/ 

Fourth-grade stude nts who reported 
some or a lot of exposure to history top- 



ics performed better in the assessment, 
on average, than their peers who re- 
ported not studying these topics. At 
grades 8 and 12, the most proficient stu- 
dents tended to report studying history 
periods, topics, and events "a lot." 

Trends in the Periods and Topics 
Studied: 1986 to 1988 

Results from NAEP's history trend as- 
sessment reveal several changes across 
time in the percentage of eleventh grad- 
ers who had studied particular histori- 
cal periods, as shown in TABLE 6.4. 

Eleventh graders were more likely in 
1988 than in 1986 to report that they had, 
at some point in high school, studied the 



U.S. History Periods 
table 6 4 Studied by Eleventh-Grade 
Students, 1986 and 1988 



THE NATION S 
REPORT 
CARD 



m 



Since Grade 9. 
have you studied. , 

EXPLORATION 

REVOLUTIONARY WAR TO THE WAR OF 181 J! 
TERRITORIAL EXPANSION TO THE CIVIL WAR 
RECONSTRUCTION TO WORLD WAR ! 
WORLD WAR I TO WORLD WAR li 
WORLD WAR II TO PRESENT 



PERCENTAGE 
OF STUDENTS 
REPORTING STUDY 
OF EACH TOPIC 



1986 



1988 



T) 3 80 f) 



1-1 /■ 
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Revolutionary War to the War of IK 12 
territorial expansion to the Civil War Ke- 
constmction to World War I, and the 
period from World War I to W orld War II 
There* were no significant increases 
across time in the percentages of stu- 
dents who reported having studied the 
era of exploration or the period from 
World War II to the present. 

Characteristics of U.S. History 
Instruction: Grades 8 and 12 

Not only the content of history instruc- 
tion, hut also the uses and quality of in- 
structional time are critical elements in 
history learning. To acquire a more* 



thorough understanding of Jhe ways in 
which history is taught, XAW asked stu- 
ri: nls in grades H and lli how often their 
social studies or history teachers used 
various instructional practices. For ex- 
ample, students were asked how often 
their teachers asked them to use 1 re- 
sources such as texthooks, extra reading 
materials, maps and glohes; asked stu- 
dents to memorize?, discuss, analyze, give 
ialksnn, and write* ahout what they we're 
siudving; showed films in class; and gave 
tests or quizzes. TABI-K shows the 
frequency of various instructional activi- 
ties reported hy students in grades 8 and 
12. 



Instructional Approaches Used in 
table 6.5 Social Studies and U.S. History 

Classes at Craves 8 and 12, 1988 



THE NATION S 
REPORT 



CARD 



roup 



PERCENTAGE 
REPORTING 
APPROACH USED 
DAILY OR WEEKLY 



INSTRUCTIONAL APPROACH 

Read material from your textbook 

Discuss and analyze the material yuu have read 

Wnte short answers to quest, i^s 

Take a test or quiz 

Give talks about what you are Mudyuuj 
Memorise the material you have read 
Use maps or globes 

Read extra materia! not :n your [erjul.ir te'thov- 

Watch mov.es. vid^o 1 - or *""»imst r 1 r 

Wor k on -a yr oiip \>\ ore t 

Writ!* a report of three o; more [■■: ] t --.- 



GRADE H GRADE 12 

7 rY) 7 

• ; ■>',:■ / 

r> -J 71 •"; 

*.V * 7f, 8 

:«.. :■ 77 7 
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Information from other studies surest* 
that (Masses in history tend to be teacher- 
directed, with most information coming 
from lectures and films. :n f or the major- 
ity of junior high- and high-school stu- 
dents participating in the 1988 NAM 1 
assessment texthooks seemed to he the 
predominant source of information in 
history and social studies classes: ap- 
proximately 90 percent ol "the students in 
each grade stated that they read material 
from a textbook either daily or weekly. 
Further, 4(> percent of the eighth-grade 
students and 48 percent of the twelfth- 
grade? students reported being asked to 
memorize material from their texthooks 
at least weekly. 

(liven the central role of the textbook in 
history classrooms, students were asked 
how much difficulty thev had reading 
their history textbooks. In each grade, T> 
to (i percent of the students reported a 
lot of difficulty reading their text, and M 
percent of the eighth graders and 
percent of the* twelfth graders had some 
difficulty. Students who performed best 
in the assessment, on average, were also 
the most likely to report that they had no 
ditfu til t \ reading their social studies or 
history text- 
It should I )(* emphasized thai textbook- 
oriented classrooms vary grcatlv in scope 
and creativity: in some of these ( lass 
rooms, student discussion is limited to 
recall questions requiring short answers, 
while 1 in others, students engage in livelv 
debates based on material read in a text- 



book or information from other Mnirccs. 
There is evidence that the use of mul- 
tiple sources and literary historical nar- 
ratives helps students to develop an 
understanding of history as an fnterpre- 
live enterprise, and a wide- array of these 
materials is often available* in the ( lass- 
room — including primary and secon- 
dary historical texts, biographies, auto- 
biographies, and historical fiction. - 1 
However, only 35 percent of the eighth- 
grade students and ;J9 percent of the 
twelfth-grade students participating in 
the 1088 XAKP history assessment 
claimed they read extra material on his- 
tory from a source other than a textbook 
either daily or weekly. 

The use of oiher types of instructional 
resources was varied. At grades 8 and 
12, tests quizzes, and short responses to 
questions were commonly reported ac- 
tivities. In fact, more than two-thirds of 
eighth graders and three-quarters of the? 
twelfth graders stated that their teachers 
gave tests or quizzes on a daily or weekly 
basis. Forty-two percent of the eighth 
graders and approximately half of the 
seniors stated that their teachers fre- 
quently used maps or globes, while ^il 
percent and Ai\ percent, respectively, 
reported watchiuga movie, video, or film- 
strip in ( lass at least once a week. It is 
particularly disappointing that maps and 
globes were not used to a greater extent, 
as thev offer students the chance to re- 
late their learning of bisloi \ at id geogra- 
phy content. 
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Writing connected discourse on histori- 
cal topics appeared to be quite rare. Ap- 
proximately 70 perron t of the students in 
each grade stated that they often wrote 
short answers to questions, yet only 9 
percent of the eighth graders and 13 
percent of the twelfth graders reported 
that they wrote a report of three or more 
pages on a weekly basis. At a time when 
there is increasing evidence that writing 
is an important way to organize and in- 
tegrate new information, little writing 
appears to be occurring in history cUv s- 
rooms. This may be explained, i 
part, by the demands on teachers' * 
— longer papers require? mo* «ik u) 
grade, and teachers may assign them 
infrequently for this reason. 

Sixty-two percent of the eighth-grade 
students reported giving daily or weekly 
talks on what they were studying in so- 
cial studies class, while less than half (47 
percent) of the twelfth graders reported 
doing so on such a frequent basis. Kela- 
tivelv few students in either grade — only 



KJ to 15 percent — reported working on 
group projects at least once a week. It 
therefore appears that for most students, 
par ticularly those in high school, history 
instruction may consist primarily of pas- 
sive and individual work rather than 
actives and collaborative projects. 

Trends in Instructional 
Practices: 1986 to 1988 

Eleventh-grade students participating in 
the trend assessments were also asked a 
series of questions on the instructional 
approaches used by their social studies 
and history teachers. Their responses 
reveal no changes from 1986 to 1988 in 
the types of approaches used. Similar to 
the results for eighth- and twelfth-grade 
students, discussed previously, eleventh- 
grade students in the trend assessments 
were more likely to report reading his- 
tory textbooks, memorizing material and 
watching movies, than using documents, 
wr iting long reports, or visiting muse- 
ums. 



Given he central role of the textbook in history classrooms, students 
were asked how much difficulty they had reading their history text- 
books. In each grade, 5 to 6 percent of the students reported a lot of 
difficulty reading their text, and 31 percent of the eighth graders and 
36 percent of the twelfth graders had some difficulty* 



Summary 

Fourth-grade students participating in the 1988 history assessment most often re- 
ported that they had studied about American Indians, inventors and discoverers, the 1 . 
Pilgrims, and early New World explorers, while studies of more recent topics and 
events wore less commonly reported. Kighth graders were most likely to report 
studies of events and topics in American history up to tin; Civil War. 
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Twelfth-grade students, on the other hand, were more likely than students in the 
lower grades to report studying about history topics and events that occurred from 
the mid- 1800s to the current era. A large majority (86 to 99 percent I of the high-school 
students reported at least some study of each of the 14 topics listed in the assessment. 
The results of the trend assessment indicate that eleventh-grade students were more 
likely in 1988 than in 1986 to report studying a variety of historical time periods. 

When students' reports on the history topics they had studied are compared with 
their average proficiency, the results indicate that proficiency is higher for students 
who have studied more topics extensively. At the fourth-grade level, students who 
reported at least "some" study of various topics performed best, while at grades 8 and 
12, students citing "a lot" t-f study were the most proficient. 

Students indicated that history instruction at the upper grades — and particularly the 
high-school level — is largely confined to reading and memorizing textbook material, 
watching films, taking tests and quizzes, and writing short answers to questions. 
Students rarely reported the use of instructional approaches that encouraged them 
to seek out, interpret, and apply their historical knowledge — for example, working 
on collaborative projects, writing longer papers, using primary and secondary sources 
and engaging in class discussions. 
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PROCEDURAL APPENDIX 



A Description 
of the 1988 
NAEP U.S. History 
Assessment 



An Introduction to The Nation's Report 

THE NATION'S REPORT 
CARD, the National Assess- 
ment of Educational Prog- 
ress (NAEP), is an ongoing, 
congressionally mandated 
project established in 1969 to obtain com* 
prehensive and dependable data on the 
educational achievement of American 
students. From its inception until 1980, 
NAEP conducted annual assessments of 
9-, 13-, and 17-ycar-olds attending public 
and private schools, and it has carried 
out biennial assessments since then. It 
remains the only regularly conducted 
educational survey at the elementary-, 
middle-, and high-school levels. To date, 
approximately 1.5 million American stu- 
dents have participated in the NAEP as- 
sessments. 

Across the years, The Nation s Report 
Card has evaluated students 1 profieien- 



Card 



cies in reading, writing, mathematics, 
science, and social studies, as well as 
literature, art, music, citizenship, com- 
puter competence, and career and oc- 
cupational development. Several of these 
subjects have been assessed many times, 
permitting an analysis of trends in stu- 
dent achievement. In the 1987-88 school 
year,, reading, writing, civics, and geog- 
raphy were assessed, in addition to U,S. 
history. In total, these assessments in- 
volved approximately 130,000 elemen- 
tary-, middle-, and high-school students 
from 1,500 schools across the country. 

NAEP assessments are developed 
through a broad-based consensus proc- 
ess involving educators, scholars, and 
citizens representative of many diverse 
constituencies and points of view. Pan- 
els of experts developed the 1988 U.S. 
history assessment objectives, propos- 
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ing goals that they fait students should 
achieve in the course of their educa- 
tion." After extensive! reviews, the objec- 
tives were given to item writers who de- 
veloped assessment questions to fit the 
specifications set forth in the objectives. 
A limited set of subject area background 
questions was prepared, in addition to 
the general background and cognitive! 
questions, to provide a basis for examin- 
ing policy-relevant issues. The? subject- 
specific questions asked students for in- 
formation on the kinds of hislorv instruo 
tion they had received, as well as on their 
education-related activities, attitudes, 
and resources. 

All items for the 1988 assessment cog- 
nitive and background alike* — under- 
went intensive reviews by subject-mat- 
ter and measurement specialists and bv 
sensitivity reviewers whose purpose was 
to eliminate any material potentially bi- 
ased or insensitive^ toward particular 
groups. The items were fi en Held tested, 
revised, an Iminislered to a stratified, 
multi-stage probability sample selected 
so U-M the assessment results could be 
generalized to the national population 

Follow ing each NAKI* assessment, the 
results are published in reports ILm 
describe patterns and trends in achieve- 
ment in a given subject area. T'm 1 "..WW* 
reports are widely disseminated *gis- 
lators. educators, and others cot it led 
with improving education in this < .111- 
try. 

The Nation's Keporl (!ard is supported 
by the U.S. Department >l Kducation. 
Office of Lducaiinnal Hi 'search and Im- 
provement, and directed b\ the National 

r<|ii< 4ilm1t.1l IiMiii^ S"hii c / S IU*I>H\ ( thfi ( fnt^, \ vw v 

11 in it ot 1 1 hit .UioimI |*i < tiii < |'i,%7 



('(Miter for Kducation Statistics. Kriuca- 
tional lasting Service; has been the 
grantee for the project since 198;*. NAKP 
is governed by the National Assessment 
Governing Board, an independent, legis- 
latively defined board. 

The 1988 U.S. History Assessment 

During the spring of 1986, the Lduea- 
tional Lxcellence Network and The Na- 
tion's Report Card, with support from 
the Xational Lndowment for the Humani- 
ties (NKH), conducted a study of eleventh 
graders' knowledge of U.S. history. 
Nearly 8,000 students participated in that 
earlier study, which was part of the NKH 
foundations of Literacy project directed 
by Diane Kavitch and Chester I inn, Jr. 
Most of the survey was rcadministcrcd 
to a sampler of some 2,300 eleventh grad- 
ers in 1988 to permit an analysis of 
changes across time* in students' factual 
knowledge olT.S. history 

Also in 1988, from January to May, NAKP 
conducted its first I S. historx assess- 
ment across the grades, as it evaluated 
the knowledge and understandings of 
students who were age 9 or in grade 4, 
age L'J or in grade 8, and age 17 or in 
grade 12 As par! of NAKP s regular on- 
going biennial assessment effort, the* 
framework for the 1988 I S. historx as- 
sessment was expanded beyond the 
domain of knowledge of ehronnlogv of 
people, events, and documents to include 
two additional dimensions. The first 
addressed the contexts of American his- 
tory- including political life; economic 
life" cultural social and family life; and 
intellectual lite. The second dimension 
addrc^cd the reasoning skills necessary 
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to understand how the record of the past 
is interpreted and reconstructed. The 
reasoning skills addressed in the assess- 
ment represented two areas — - refer- 
ence skills and interpretation The chro- 
nology dimension used in the* i;i8U as- 
sessment was also recast for the I*)88 
assessment; the now version covered 
eight time periods rather than six, rang- 
ing from exploration and colonization to 
the present. 

The? objectives and items for the li)88 
l\S, history assessment were developed 
using a hroad-hased consensus process 
involving university professors, class- 
room teachers, social science research- 
ers, school administrators, and curricu- 
lum specialists from across the country. 

Sampling. Data Collection, and Scoring 

The overall structure* of tin* I!)8<s assess- 
ment used a focused bib spiral matrix 
design whereby not all students respond 
to all items in the assessment. This en- 
ables broad coverage of the subject arc 'a 
being assessed while minimizing the 
burden for any one student bach as 
sessment booklet required about one 
hour. I irst, students were gi\en two 
background questionnaires one re 
(]iiesting general background inlnima* 
tion and the other requesting infor- 
mation on their social studies and I S 
histoi \ education. At grade I Ihesequcs 
tinnuaircs were read to the students re- 
quiring approximately 1.1 minutes. \l 
grades Hand 12 students wim e gi\en live 
minutes If) complete each of the back- 
ground quest if nma ires Second stu- 
dents were asked to respond to cognitive 
questions. 

I ortv-fivc eognili\e questions were ad- 
ministered at grade -1 and Ifll questions 
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were administered at each of the upper 
grades. Some of the items were given 
only at urn* grade while others were gi\cu 
at more than one grade. 

Most of the assessment booklets con- 
lained three blocks of items in the same 1 
subject area, while sonic booklets con- 
tained blocks of items in several subject 
areas, permitting an analysis of inter- 
subject correlations. At grade J, the I S. 
history assessment consisted of three 10- 
minute blocks of items. One booklet con- 
tained those three blocks, while* several 
other booklets contained a combination 
of one block ol l!.S. history items with 
blocks of ( ivies and reading items. For 
grades 8 and lid, the balanced incom- 
plete block lor mm par! of the! 1988 XAKH 
design assigned the seven 15-minute 
blocks of I S. history questions to book- 
lets in such a way that each block ap- 
peared in three booklets in each ot the 
three possible* positions, and every pair 
ol blocks appeared in one of the seven 
booklets. Most of the questions were* 
multiple choice, hut an open-ended ques- 
tion was also included at grade 8 and 
another at grade 12 Students were given 
1.1 minutes to respond to these ques- 
tions, which were given at various posi- 
tions in the 1 assessment booklet. Approxi- 
mately I MOO to 2. HIM) students responded 
to each question. The spiralling' part ot 
the method cycled the booklets for ad- 
ministration with booklets from the 1 other 
subject anas assessed in I J 188 so that 
iypieaiiv oni\ a few students in anv one 
session received the same booklet. 

'sampling and dala collection activities 
I of the h>8tS assessment were conducted 
bv W I S I VI Inc. As with all YAM' as 
N,essineois the I! 188 assessment w as 
based on a deeplv stratilied three-stage 
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sampling design. The first stage involved 
stratifying primary sampling units (t\pi~ 
rally aggregates of continuous enmities, 
hut sometimes a single county I In region 
and community type and making a ran- 
dom selection. Second, within each se- 
lected unit, public and private* schools 
were! enumerated stratified, and ran 
clnmlv selected. Finally, students were 
landomlv selected from each school for 
participation in XAKP and then randomK 
assigned to assessment sessions. TABU, 
A.l presents the student and school 
sample 1 sizes for the IJ)H8 IS history 
assessment of fourth, eighth, and twelfth 
graders, as well as the school coopera- 
tion and student response rales. TABU. 



A 2 presents the* student and sc hool 
sample si/.es for the liWfi and \UttX I 
history assessment of eleventh graders 
as wr.W as sc hool cooperation and stu- 
dent response rates. 

All data wen* collected ny a trained field 
staff. Some* students sampled Hess than 
r> percent' were excluded from the as- 
sessment hecause of limited Knglish 
proficiency or severe handic ap. In li)K4, 
\AKI> hegan < olleeting descriptive infor- 
mation on these excluded students. 

Following the session, the* assessment 
administrators sent completed materi- 
als hack to K I S for processing, Theopen- 
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Student and School Sample Sizes, 1988 report 
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THE NATION'S 
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SCHOOLS 
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8 
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H, H 
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ended responses were scored In profes- 
sional reactors who were trained to use 
the evaluative criteria developed for each 
question. Twenty percent of the re- 
sponses were scored twice to monitor 
interreader reliability, and the percent- 
age of exact agreement between readers 
was 90 percent for the eighth-grade ques- 
tion and 88 percent for the twelfth-grade 
question. The booklets were then 
scanned and information was tran- 
scribed to the XAKP database. AH data 
collection and processing activities were 
conducted with Attention to rigorous 
quality control procedures. 

Data Analysis 

After the IS. history booklets were 
scored, the* data were weighted to match 
known population proportions and ad- 
justed for nonresponse. Analyses in- 
cluded computing the percentages of 
students giving various responses to the 
questions and estimating the average* 
percentage of students responding cor- 
rectly to particular sets of items. Be- 
cause? a nationally representative sample 1 
of students answered each question, 
these results are also available for sub- 
groups of students as defined by gender, 
race ethnicity region, and oilier charac- 
teristic's Isee Data Appendix). 

Item I espouse theory (IKT) technology 
was used to estimate average I S history 
proficiency for the nation and various 
suhpopulaiions. I he main purpose ol 
IKTanalysis is to provide a common scale 
on which performance can he compared 
across groups and subgroups whether 
tested at the same time or a number of 



year s apart It allows \AKP to estimate 
performance for any group or subgroup 
even though all respondents did not 
answer all the questions in the pool. This 
technology can also he used to estimate 
the relationships among proficiencies in 
var ious subject areas. 

IRT defines the probability of answering 
an item correctly as a mathematical func- 
tion of proficiency or skill. NAKP's esti- 
mated statistics describing national and 
subgroup proficiency are computed as 
expected values of the figur es that would 
have been obtained had individual profi- 
ciencies been observed, given the data 
that were in fact observed — that is, re- 
sponses to the cognitive and background 
items. ' 1 

The NAKP assessments also make it pos- 
sible to examine relationships between 
student performance and a variety of 
background factors, relating achieve- 
ment to one variable or composite vari- 
ables. In developing background ques- 
tions for the assessments, XAKP staff and 
consultants rely on existing educational 
research. Kaeh question is carefully 
crafted so that the data it yields can be 
used to confirm and build on what is 
known about factors related to academic 
performance. The analy sis of students 
responses to the background questions 
can then be used to highlight particular 
relationships of interest — for example, 
the relationship between students' home 1 
ami school environments and their per- 
formance in the \AKP assessments. 
These analyses, however, do not reveal 
the underlying causes ol these 1 relation- 
ships which may be influenced by a 
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number ot variables. Similarly, the as- 
sessments do not capture? tbe influence 
of unmeasured variables. Therefore, the 
results are most useful when they are 
considered in combination with other 
knowledge about the student population 
and the? educational system, such as 
trends in instruction, changes in the* 
school-age population, and societal 
demands and expectations. 

Estimating Variability in 
Proficiency Measures 

Since the? statistics presented in this re- 
port are estimates of population and sub- 
population characteristics, rather than 
the actual (unknown) values of those 
characteristics, it is important to have 
measures of the degree of uncertainty of 
the estimates. There are two compo- 
nents of uncertainty which are accounted 
for in the standard errors based on the 
NAEP data: (1) uncertainty due to sam- 
pling variability and (2) uncertainty aris- 
ing because scale scores for each re- 
spondent arc based on a relatively small 
number* of cognitive* items. 

The sampling variance! provides a meas- 
ure of the dependence of the results on 
the particular sample achieved. Because 
NAKP uses complex sampling proce- 
dures, conventional formula for estimat- 
ing sampling variability that assume 
simple* random sampling are inappro- 
priate. To account for the characteris- 
tics of its complex sample* design. \AKI* 
uses a jackknifc replication procedure 1 
to estimate the sampling variability. 
Briefly the jackkniic procedure* estimates 
the sampling variance 1 of a statistic b\ 
repeatedly altering the 1 sample 1 in a con 
trolled manner and recomputing the 



statistic based on the 1 altered sample/-' 
The jackknifc variance estimate* is based 
on the* variability of the statistics from 
the 1 altered samples. The square root of 
the jackknifc variance estimate of a sta- 
tistic* is the* sampling standard error of 
that statistic. This standard error in- 
cludes all possible nonsystcmatic error 
associated with administering specific 
items te) designated students in controlled 
sitMations. 

The* jackknifed standard error provides 
a re asonable* measure of uncertainty for 
any statistie: based on values observed 
without error. Population scores for 
cognitive items meet this requirement, 
but scale-score proficiency values do not. 
Because? each student typically responds 
to relatively few items, there exists a 
nemtrivial amount of imprecision in the 
measurement of the proficiency values 
for any given student. This imprecision 
adds an additional component of vari- 
ability to statistics based on scale-score 
proficiency values. This component is 
estimated by assessing the dependence 
of the value: of the statistic on the par- 
ticular set of student Unci estimated 
proficiencies used in its computation. 
The measure of the overall variability of 
a statistic based on scale scores is the 
sum of the component due to impreci- 
sion of measurement and the jackknifc 
sampling variance*. The* standard error 
of the 1 statistic 4 is the 1 sejuare root of this 
sum. 



YALP reports performance lor the na- 
tion and lor groups of students de*fined 
l)\ shared rhai ae tcristics. In addition to 
national results this report e'ontains a 1 1 - 
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formation about subgroups defined by 
region of the country, sex, race ethnicity, 
and size and type of community The 
following section defines these and other 
subpopulations referred to in this re- 
port. 

Region 

The country has been divided inn) four 
regions: Northeast, Southeast; Central 
and West. States included in each region 
are shown on the following map. 



Size and Type of Community 

Three extreme community types of spe- 
cial interest are defined by an occupa- 
tional profile of the area served by the 
school, as well as by the size of the com- 
munity in which the school is located. 
This is the only reporting category that 
excludes a large number of respondents. 
About two-thirds do not fall into the clas- 
sifications listed below. Results for the 
remaining two-thirds are not reported 
in this breakdown, since their perform- 
ance was similar to that for the nation. 




Gender 

Results are reported for males and fe- 
males. 

Race Ethnicity 

Results are presented for black, White, 
and Hispanic students, based on stu- 
dents* identification of their race ethnic- 
itv according to the f ollowing categories: 
White, Black, Hispanic, Asian or Pacific 
Islander, American Indian or Alaskan 
Native, and Other* Although the sample 
sizes were insufficient to permit sepa- 
rate reliable estimates for all subgroups 
defined by race ethnicity all students 
were included in computing the national 
estimates of average l-.S. history perform- 
ance!. 



Advantaged Urban Communities. 

Students in this group attend 
schools in or around cities with a 
population greater than 200,000 
where a high proportion of the resi- 
dents are in professional or mana- 
gerial positions 

Disadvantaged Urban Communi- 
ties, Students in this group attend 
schools in or around cities with a 
population greater than 200,000 
where a high proportion of the resi- 
dents are on welfare or are not regu- 
larly employed, 

Rural Communities, Students in 
this group attend schools in areas 
with a population below 10,000 
when* many of the residents are 
farmers or farm worker s. 

Ract : t.thmcuy by RKjion and 
Atfva ntaqod 'Di^a d vantage cJ 
Urban Cornrvninitif-s 

TAKLh A.ii provides information on the 
cross-section between students' racial' 
ethnic characteristics and tin* l egions in 
which they live and the types of commu- 
nities in which they attend school. 
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TABLE A.3 



Distribution of White. Black, and 
Hispanic Students by Region and by 
Size and Type of Community 



THE NATION 'S 
REPORT 
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Total 

REGION 

Northeast 
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Disadvantaged Urban 
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Southeast 
Central 
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SIZE AND TtTE OF COMMUNITY 

Advantaged Urban 
Disadvantaged U r bdn 

GRADEJ2 

Total 
REGION 

Northeast 
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West 

SIZE AND TYPE OF COMMUNITY 

Advantaged Urban 
Disadvantaged Urban 
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Additional Background Factors 



In addition to gathering information on 
students gender, rare ethnicity and the 
region and type of community in which 
they live, NAKP collects data from all 
students on a number of background 
questions, including the type of school 
program in which they are enrolled, the 
number- and types of reading materials 
in the home, the highest level of parents' 
education, and the amount of time spent 



on homework. Students participating in 
the U.S. history assessment were also 
asked a scries of background questions 
specific to their history course of study. 
To report students' responses to these 
questions in a useful way, NAKP has de- 
veloped composite variables by analyz- 
ing students' responses to certain sets of 
the background questions. 
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DATA APPENDIX 



T,e tables in this section are provided for those readers who seek 
cuUlition.il information on tin* results from \W V s IM<S,S I S historx 
assessrnen'* of fourth-, eighth-, and Ixxelfth grade students or from the 
elexenth-grade trend assessment conducted in HMMi and ]<)Ktt. 

I 'lie initial table:* prox ide information on the average history proficiency and 
lewis of proficiency demonstrated by students in grades 4, X, and 12. includ- 
ing results tor the nation as well as lor subpopulalions ol interest. I Mstribu- 
lions ol perlot ma?tce across percentiles are also presented. 

The next set of tables lists the percentages of fourth- eighth-, and ixvelfth- 
grade students who responded correctly to each of the assessment items 
administered in tin* I S, history assessment. Also included in these 

tables are the classifications I'm* each item according to the historical time 
periods, content, and context areas referred to in the bod\ ol the report. The 
ilem-lex-cl results are followed by a set ol tables that proxide the average 
percentage of students w ho responded correctly to the items included in 
each ol the dimensions of history designated These include the chronologv 
ol events documents, and persons eight historical lime periods: and three 
context areas -political life economic life and finally, social, cultural and 
lamilx life 

The last set ol tables in the Data Appendix provides a detailed summarv ol 
performance results loi the items com moo to the \ :)Si\ and l'JSK assessments 
ol elex ciilh - grade students I 'a hies ai c also im Unlet I that mi m mat i/e changes 
across time in the axerage percentage' of students who responded < orrcetlv 
to the items in each dimension ol historx examined 
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Level* of l\H. History Proficiency 
for the Mat ion and ttubpopulation*, 1 988 



LEVEL ZOO 
NATION! 

GENDER 

Male 
Female 

RACE/ETHNICITY 

White 
Black 
Hispanic 

REGION 

Nortnea&t 
South* ,st 
Central 
West 

PARENTS' HIGHEST LEVEL 
OF EDUCATION 

Not graduated h»yh sehf)o> 
Gradudted h gh stnjv-i 
Some colieQ' 
Graduated ».o»- ie 

SIZE AND TYPt 'f COMMUNITY 

Rural 

Dtsadva^taged uii ,p 
Advantaged 



LEVEl 250 
NATION 

GENOER 

Uak: 
fervaif 

RACE /ETHNICITY 

While 

H.spaJ.i 

REGION 

NfirtfwMM 
Soufieas* 
Cent' a 1 
WhM 

PARENTS HIGHEST LEVEL 
OF EDUCATION 

N. l QrJdo,Jt»»:J v .. 

'iud,*.»tM »i y'- " ' • ■ 

Sf#rt;f folir'tyf 

Gradijalel ■■ '.>(;♦• 

SIZE AND TYPE OF COMMUNITY 

P.iii.ii 

'"■•■.y'.ar* ju*-"! ':. ■ 



Grade 4 



re o ji o- 

74 9 j 1 1.' i 

84 9 r n, 

49 ] iy 9i 
m ■■ i?0» 

' • 1 ! 2 4 ! 

69? i 1 9' 

8? Oil 

'6 4 O Oi 



s:tR ('j r-. 

»0 ' I? 4| 

e? i .2 9; 



• 4 3 -' j 

i -1 :! '): 



Percentage ot Student* 
•I or above Each Level 

G. ride 6 



»0(0 3i 
9S (■■ '(J S» 

97 4 iO 4. 

4t :> ii :ii 

94 y iO Bi 

% * ' n r i 

95 7 m Gi 



4 ■■ 1 ? i 
97 : so 4i 



Gnde 1? 



99 4 iO Of 



99 ? i.o ;»» 



S»6 iO i| 
99 0 (0 4i 

98 4 iOf). 

99 3 (0 3> 
99 1 if J 3; 
99 7 fO ?\ 
99*(G?| 



9B3'.0b» 
94 S 1 0 ? > 
99 4 , 0 3; 
99 7 f0 m 

■')() 0 '. r i 'V' 



Percentage ot Students 
at or above Each level 



LEVEL 300 
NATION 

GENDER 

Waip 

fentate 

RACEME TMNICITY 

White 
Riat k 

REGION 

NoftVart 

Centrji 
Weu 

PARENTS HIGHEST LEVEL 
OF EDUCATION 

Not g? jdijateri rvg* ! m r, o^ 
■ri'iidnated high m ho*.; 
Sump r.nii^gfi 
Gialiiji^it r r»iieqf 

SIZE AND TYPE OF COMMUNITY 

Hum- 

A{<,.}-s!.|f]i.r) ,.h,<': 



i EVEL 3b0 
NATION 

GENDER 

V .,.»■ 

RACE/ETHNICITY 



REGION 



PARE N 1 S HIGHEST 1 1 VH 
Of EOUCATUM 



SIZE ANC TYPE Of COMMUNITY 



Grade 4 



9 1 ( i ) ' I 

0 i iO ^ : 

0 »0 1 

['] 0 if.) 0} 
0 fl rO iT- 

0 '-C'i 
0 ' iO 1 < 
■1 .' iO ?< 

d 4 . o ; 5 1 



.0?. 



Grade 0 



1? ; jo • 



Ti 7 ( Q8< 

9 8i0fri 

:5 ■• .061 

3 5 (0 7 1 

4 i ,081 

1 7 ? 1 1 tV 
8 Q it ?i 
V9H [Ji 
'7 ' -'0 9! 



< :■ ,0 1: 

■:i«-0 7i 

■1 ?.r»9< 



' ; • 4, 



Grade 12 



4h 9 (1 .31 

50 8 f i fM 
414(16) 

5? 8(1 Si 
21 ?l1 7) 
?3?(1 9] 

48 6 f3 0] 
37 7 1 2 ?i 
499(2 4) 
466 8) 



?08i2 /! 
33 9 ii 6) 
48 S (1 b) 



4 7 3 : r, 1 \ 
7 / 0 1 3 4 1 



4 t, ,fj &! 



\< 'j () j i 
P ' 0 4 , 
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Percentage of Student* Responding Correctly 
to the U*S* History /U»e§Amenl Item*, 1988* 



CON CMRON PER 



llcM ULfVnlr MUM 


rrut ni now 

TEXT QLQGY 


IODS 


NATION 


MALE 


FEMALE 


WHITE 


BLACK 


HISPANIC 






1 


9? 3 1 0 ? i 


91 8 '0 9i 


92 8 ■ 0 7 1 


94 8 (0 7' 


87 1 |l 9> 


83 4 M 8» 


The U N origination 






88 4 iO 8* 


89 2 i 1 1 j 


8? / 1 : 1 1 


91 5 (08i 


82 3 (2 9i 


77 3(2 4» 


i ne reaper 


* 


3 


88 2(08 \ 


86 9 ( '■ ? i 


89 5 i T 01 


90 9 (0 9) 


80 5 (2 8? 


81 2(2 1) 


yenmiion 0' n iST0' y 






84 6 ; 0 7 i 


86 7 , 1 1 1 


82 4 it 0i 


89 2 (0 6> 


67 6 <2 6) 


'5 3(2 2) 


Thanksgiving 


3 


i 


84 2 (() 8 1 


82 1 (Mi 


86 3 '0 9i 


88 8 i0 8) 


73 6 (2 61 


69 0(2 5) 


niew wono seiners 






84 0 ' 1 1 ) 


85 9 i* 2) 


82 0(1 5) 


88 6 1 1 1 ) 


69 6 (3 4 1 


74 3(2 8) 


1876 invention 


\ 


4 


83 5 fO 7i 


B3 5 ii 1} 


83 S 1 1 2i 


86 1 10 9) 


76 8(2 4) 


77 9 [2 2) 


American Indian teachings 


J 


1 


83 4 (0 9t 


8S 3 1 1 2 ! 


81 5 M 3} 


86 1 n o> 


7b 3 (3 0( 


76 8 ft 9) 


George Washington 


t 1 




80 i ! 1 0 > 


83 7 (i ?i 


76 4 (1 8) 


83 1 1 1 2 ; 


7 1 9 i3 3) 


70 1 i2 0) 


Rancher sends cattle 






77 9(1 1 1 


7 9 1 (1 61 


76 7 1 1 4 1 


83 0 tl ?i 


62 7 (2 4) 


66 8(2 7) 


Identity national bird 






76 5 M 4i 


80 i 1 1 5 1 


72 8 (1 7) 


78 8 (1 5) 


67 7 (2 5? 


69 7|2 8} 


Post Office closed 






74 6 0 ?i 


7? 8 M 7) 


76 4 (t 1 1 


80 1 ( 1 1 1 


61 4 (2 $1 


57 4(2 6) 


H^nry ford 


* J 


5 


72 6 i 1 1 1 


"4 5(14) 


70 8 ii 5l 


76 3 (i 1 1 


64 7 <3 4l 


63 6(2 4} 


raClO'V work 


i 


t 


71 DO 3: 


71 7 (1 7, 


70 3 1 1 5 1 


75 8 It 5l 


54 0 (3 1 1 


62 7 '2 1) 


July 4th 






70 8 ri 4j 


69 ? (1 9i 


72 4 i1 5) 


75 4 M 4| 


55 "i (3 4) 


61 3(2 6) 


Astronaut on moon 


2 


8 


66 * 1 1 1 1 


71 3 i? Si 


6^8 ii 5) 


68 4 (1 2) 


53 1 (2 8) 


658(24) 


Plymouth founding 


i 




b30(14i 


63 2 (1 6i 


62 fi i 1 8} 


68 4 |1 6) 


47 9(2 5) 


47 1 (2 7) 


Paul Revere 






6^ 9 1 1 3 1 


64 2 { 1 7 1 


61 6 ;i 81 


66 2 1 1 5 ) 


54 t (3 1 • 


52 3(2 5) 


Lincoln assassinator 




4 


62 6(1 4. 


69 ? |1 7, 


55 8 M 9! 


69 i it 7, 


40 0i2 6) 


48 9(24) 


Oanicl Boone 






6? 0 i 1 4; 


68 6 ;1 9i 


S5 3 (2 0) 


67 4 (1 7) 


43 6 i.2 5l 


49 3(2?) 


Thomas Ed'son 






4 [1 3i 


62 0:1 8 i 


6C 8 M 5 I 


65 0 d 6) 


53 0(2 3) 


48 7(2 6) 


Newspaper head^e 


''' 




61 3d?} 


63 7 (1 6) 


58 9 11 5) 


66 2 (1 5| 


48 1 i2 9l 


45 1 (2 2) 


Locate shipping town en p\:p 


? 




61 3 i. 1 1i 


f>3 1 <1 6i 


59 5 (1 5) 


66 0 H 3i 


43 7 (2 7) 


545(21) 


American Revolution 




* 


60 8 ^ 6) 


62 3 (2 1/ 


58 8 '2 0) 


63 2 i1 7i 


55 2(3 81 


51 0(24) 


Plantations 






f j7 0 ii 5j 


56 7 ;i 9) 


57 3 ii 7i 


588 i1 9j 


55 4(2 7) 


46 6.2 6) 


Recent invention 




8 


56 5 i t it 


59 j it 7) 


53 7 (1 6i 


61 9 '1 3) 


38 0 (2 5i 


*3 4 (2 8) 


American flag 






56 5 «i 4j 


58 4 ii 7* 


54 4 (1 Bi 


63 2 d6) 


33 1 (3 2) 


32 7(26) 


tcran* fm/v> eriw«»v 
EaLapc I'UTu lldVr V 


1 






58 2 i 1 8) 


53 6 0 fi] 


56 0 f 1 9 1 


62 5 (2 9) 


45 4 (2 0) 


Columbus s saitmo vessel 


.1 




55 7 ri 6l 


55 8(2 1) 


55 7 d 6i 


59 7,2 0i 


38 1 (3 1) 


51 9.22) 


What Figures 1 & 2 have " :c;' v ~ •.• 






5/ 0 ;1 4i 


53?(i R| 


50 7 ii 8> 


55 3 n 6) 


41 2 (26i 


43 3(2 0) 


Abraham Lmcom 


J 




52 0-t 2. 


5/8-1 7. 


46 1 d 6| 


54 9(1 4, 


40 6(2 2) 


45 0(2 ?) 


Betsy Ross 






V 2 (1 6i 


52 4 ( ?0 f 


498.1 9i 


55 2i2': 


41 1 -;2 h 


37 2(2 4) 


Political part^ 






SO 8 ■ 1 5 , 


5? 0 «2 3) 


495M 5) 


5*> a ii m 


37 0(3 0) 


34 9 '2 5) 


Benjamin franh'in 






SO i .i 2, 


50 8 i 1 ?i 


49 4 il 3) 


55 7 r 4.1 


36 5 '3 2, 


32 6(2 4.) 


Telegraph 






j / h : t :■■ ! 


4 7 0:7 5i 


48 7 :1 6) 


52 8 d 4) 


3^ 9<?5; 


35 0(2 3j 


Declaration Qt lnd**pe - >de'';i' 






4ft 0 1 1 1 1 


48 3 .1 4 


43 7 ,1 6i 


48 3 .1 3. 


38 8;2 5) 


39 3 n Q) 


Statue ot libera 




t, 


44 tt , i y> 






bU n il Cj 


284 (24} 


3i 3(22) 


FranKim n D ;: . : . ;rf , v .,t r 






4? 0 ' .;■ 


4' ? ' 7. 


42 9.1 4 ; 


45 5 : 1 f»l 


33 1 2 7; 


30 0 7 7) 


Declaration ni tnd#»p*'r:Orr".' 






4* 2 -1 6i 




39 1 il 6, 


44 2 i 1 8/ 


31 5 i26) 


33 0 1? 7) 


Thomas Jet**"snn 








9 i2 0; 


38 4 > 1 hi 


419 0 8. 


34 3 1? 7; 


299(24) 


Revolutionary Ma' 






38 1 ■ ' 3 : 


1 * H 1 1 


34 3 : 1 1 1 


41 2 '1 61 


27 7 ,?5, 


32 0.2 0! 


ChflStOpht! CoV'.ih.'. 






in J 




33 0 1 7- 


38 2 1 9- 


27 ? i2 3. 


3?6i2 5) 


AdOll H'tlff 






3b ■ : * 4 . 


42 3 2 " 


29 " ; 4 7 ■ 


40 f)-" r 


21 ft -1 9' 


?9 0.2 9> 


Res^t ot oeiiji.tr a ! „•■■ ■ 






H "j . 1 ■'"! , 


■> . 


'. J 1.13 


♦4 < ■ • 3, 


30 0 .2 4 1 


26 ? (?5i 


Alaska 








3 ' h- 


•' 3 : 1 6 ■ 


'• • ' 


21 h-2 r *. 


2b f (2 6i 



Average Per:*"'\u* : 



.4 f> ■ 



CONTEXT 

1 Pohfi'.«i : V 

2 ■ f CiHlOTi- i ^ 

3 CuitL/ii' 5u( .i a'l'l » j" ■ , , 
CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS DOCUMENTS PERSONS 

1 Cron;»if.3, f .«•■ ?• 

? r>'.jtu'»T--t- 

3 Per 



HISTORICAL PERIODS 

' i »; '-a'.-'-r <i f; ;i f/v •• ;at .,- •■. ' ».i 

« f .if. (3 S<!!.-4' ['(■.■t"OC" , r ,r I f ' 4 

A'-!rfir:- h ," H#--: ki ii ■ i 7 '.^i ■ ij*. ! 

A'.t' Vid fiwfifM'j;: ur ihvi 
m ■ r r « f/(^f -! An.*',M a-.,- ■^' • ; v/;.,' 
' './i 'V.; St.iH**. 1 ^2'j T 941 

'/■»' • •■ ► • 1:. - .i i •,. ' ■ » ■.• 
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Average Percentage of Student* Responding Correctly to 
the Items in Each Dimension of U.S. History Assessed, 1B88 



DIMENSION 

CHRONOLOGY Of EVENTS 

Ave t age Percent Cor ?ect 
Deference 

DOCUMENTS 

Average Percent Correct 
Difference 

PERSONS 

Average Percent Correct 
Difference 

EXPLORATION AND COLONIZATION 

Average Percent Cor feet 
Difference 

REVOLUTIONARY ERA 

Average Percent Correct 
Difference 

ANTEBELLUM REPUBLIC 

Average Percent Correct 
Difference 

CRISIS OF THE UNION 

Average Percent Correct 
Difference 

RISE OF MODERN AMERICA/WORLD WAR I 

Average Percent Cor ret t 
Difference 

THE UWJlfcO STATES. 1120 1M1 

Average Percent Cc"t"1 
Deference 

WORLD WAR ll/POSTWAR ERA 

Average Percent Correct 
Difference 

MODERN POST INDUSTRIAL ERA 

Average Percent f,n"er ■ 
Difference 

POLITICAL LIFE 

Average Per rent ( - ^ 
Difference 

ECONOMIC LIFE 

Average PerrrM (,f t 
fjfttf r*n v e 

CULTURAL SOCIAL AND FAMILY LIFE 

Avenge ■ ■ 

Diff^'e'M e 



NATION 

SS 2 .0 8' 

41 ? , i 6 1 
5? 4 :0 '| 



S4 3 .0 



MALE 

SB 5 n Oi 

4j ;< :i 



^ 3 n Oi 
2 9 (0 5i 



71 4 iO 9; 

1 2 :0 f,, 



:?.C5i 



* , o .0 9. 
0 fc .O^.i 



FEMALE 



39 i it 6i 
? i it Hi 



2 9 ' 0 6 1 



1 2i0S- 

5? i ;0 

2 2 .Qf>i 

0 6-.0 6' 

^9 : .o y< 

3 : .0 6, 



4(. ; ■ ' i 
n 2-Qq. 



WHITE 



ii 4 i n 3 ; 



44 2 (1 8- 

? 0i0 6» 

C>6 3 r 0 8 1 
3 9 k") 3 i 



,*4 4 -0 Ti 

4 2 ; 0 3. 

57 8 '0 fii 



59 V? 9: 
2 8 ! 0 4 ;■ 



6ti'0 9i 

3 f ; .04) 



64 J«0Qi 



BLACK 

44 1 , 1 4 i 

M 1 j 1 .1 1 

97 i? ?, 

40 8 ;1 3) 
' i 6 i • T i 

56 6 • i 4 - 
•35. i 3i 

43 7d r ) i 
1 0 6 i " 4 1 

49 h ii 4 1 

roii 4. 

bfj 0 ' 1 7 1 
4fefi< 0' 



7 " 1,1 I, 



HISPANIC 

46 2 (i h 
9 0(1 t ] 

33 0 <2 7\ 

8 2(2 4i 

41 6M 0) 
10 8)1 Ol 

60 3 M 1 1 

9 9M n 

44 2(0 8; 

10 1 (1 0i 

47 4 »i 1i 
92 iHi 

54 3 ;1 2i 

4/ :> fi 5> 
' ;•■ 9 < 1 4 1 



1 3 9 ! 1 4 i 



.3 i 0) 
'i' <i 9i 



14 I i' 9- 



4'j 3 0 9, 

9 y /O 9; 



'.4 8 «0 9i 
i 4 iO 9 
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IT! M ..DESCRIPTION 

ThankSQiving 
Definition of hiMtMv 
The reaper 
Maytlowe» 
July 4tn 

The U N ongmahuf 

Western Trail 

Georoe Washington 

Rancher at #3 *oi?ki *.*»"() rapi»- 

1876 invention 

Post Ottice do see 

New World ietti. - r . 

Political parties 

Henry r'nrd 

American Indian te 3i hma*. 

Sara Stetson 

Escape from slaw* 

Pa ' Revere 

Space shuttle 

Labor Oav 

Unemployment 

identity national b"d 

Nineteenth anie^.Vnf'nT ?. ■ Cur-*.; ■ 

Plantations 

Lincoln a&saSviMT.i'n 

Daniel Boone 

1849 Gold ft.,«.h 

Chftstopnpi (..»! u ■:■;),!■, 

Cotton pviflu; tv ■,.,[ 

Factory wv* 
B**fi|<jmi;i f'i,iiii» ; i'i 
Plymouth *!;iiri.J"i'j 

Social Set l An 

" ("if 1 QT f l|f 

Adot? H'*iei 

WartK, Liilfie' K"..j ; ■ ' ■;■ 
i oute H i, fc f V; ,j • ■ .... 
Ann'rif 

1 Otalf '"M'' 1 y '"M r ' ■ 
T T Tfif* ii? ■ . f (*.; .i- 

Sftt.ffs 

Astrortaui mi fin i 

Oii.-mtuj* ;.' , 
i fij.ii ! igt'lv i '. ,iv i 
thi;"„t l i , r'!--". 
Sljtue o! t l;i r\ 
Cm! W.t: lt.iV * ■. 

>*,ifi*'t Mlf.l"'-;' 

i V r, ( ,', ,' 



Percentage of tttudento Responding Correctly 
to the U.S. IliMorv Aftneftnmcnt ItcmM, 1980 



CON CHflON PER 



I0DS 


NATIOM 


MALE 


FEMALE 


WHITE 


BLACK 


HISPANIC 




97 9 '0 Ji 


96 3 tOM 


99 4 uK-} 


98 0(0 b> 


9. v 7(0 8) 


97 0(10) 




9" 1 (0 3- 


96 i 1 i0f>i 


q; 9:0 4) 


98 0i0 3» 


962<' 2\ 


92S(18i 


< 




93 0 1 1 1 1 


g??i0!it 


9b 7i0 7i 


9b Od 6) 


93 3 it 5) 


1 


94 1 ,0 b, 


9? 9. 0 8- 


95 3(0bi 


9&b-0 6i 


91 4 ,1 31 


88 6M6) 




93 ; ;0bi 


9i fl (it i 


9b 4 1 0 


94 8(0 2) 


89 6(1 8) 


91 7 ii 4i 


; 


9.i 2 in m 


9?8,Q9i 


93 7 ,0 :» 


94 7,0 4) 


89 b, 14. 


88SH 7) 


T 


92 3(0 6- 


9- 3 .0 9! 


93 J.oet 


93 4,0 7) 


9C2J6) 


87 7i1 fi| 


*' 


9i c *o e> 


9? 0 i0 9i 


90 1 1 1 i » 


92 7 i0 8i 


86 8 it 8) 


84 6(2 U 




90 8(0 9- 


69 4 , 1 2| 


92 2-1 q» 


93 1 ,C9i 


83 1 x 2*) 


6b 6 (2 5) 


4 


90 A ;f, 6, 


88 8(1 0) 


92 8 id 8» 


9 1 :n0 8j 


90 9ii 6) 


86 0(?5i 




90 1 lOfii 


88 7 (i ?i 


91 6 ft 0i 


92 3 (0 8) 


33 5 <2 4 » 


8^ 1 (2 2) 




90 1 i0ft» 


90 " in Qi 


89h;0 8) 


2 i0 :\ 


86 1 ,i 7- 


81 3 (2 3) 


I 


88 4 fOOi 


86 8 -0 9) 


90 0-1 0i 


91 9(0 8) 


81 7(2 4) 


73 4(2 2) 




8fl i (0 8» 


90 0-1 1? 


86 8 ( 1 0i 


91 0(09} 


81 9 i2 Pi 


81 3(24) 




88 0,0 Hi 


89 b tMi 


8ft 10; 


90 r ^ f0 9i 


78 4 ,2 21 


82 5.2 3) 




6' S (1 ij 


84 h it 0» 


909 (• 0i 


90 6,1 2) 


81 bi?1i 


77 b ( 3 3 1 


■3 


87 - 0i 


Rb4M f .i 


89 0 ii ii 


90 0,1 2- 


87 0(2 0) 


74 2,30) 




8 7 ( i (i. 


89 Oil S. 




90 i <i ? ( 


80 b -2 3; 


82 0;? 7) 


u 


a; r jinr, 


87 0i'Oi 


88 : (0 9) 


93 1 .0 6) 


\ 7 Obi 


72 1 i24) 




a; 4 ,n a. 


Hf> J i ' ,< i 


89 4 09i 


01 2 i0 7> 


76 b, 2 8; 


76 4 i2 9! 


1', 




8S4 ,1 7, 


89 2 i0 9. 


886 ;i Oi 


86 b [i 5i 


80 2 i? 8) 




86 3 1 2 \ 


89 .'tint 


B?9itf.i 


88 7 ;1 2) 


7Sb;?ri 


78fx1 9j 




sc ;■ .o "' 


P/.i b -0 9, 


86 9 ! 1 . 


87 2 JO ?\ 


8b 3 :? 4i 


83 0(2 t| 




Rb ft '0 i'i 


63 b 0' 


8:' j ! 1 0) 


87 b iOfli 


B?8.2?t 


7SO|3 H 


5 


84 0 .0 9 1 


s; ; ii qi 


80 5,1 3. 


86 7 i n ) 


76 1 ,2 6) 


74 9i?0) 




fi.i m :■ < 


ftt : - V * j , 


V -1 6i 


87R.14! 


7"! 9 v 7i 


72 9(2 6i 




83 6 -0 fi! 


84 4 ' 1 i . 


82 . i v 


88 2 (08. 


7"! 2(2 6' 


68 8 (2 3) 




8'' f, f : 9; 


K'" f : ■ 1 1 , 


8," J , 1 I 1 


P.!' 3 :0 9| 


::i'ii3 0» 


70 1 (3 b) 




H.-.4 r'6 


8.i ? ?, 


8j6 .i :it 


8b ,10'. 


77 3 .? 7i 


78 3 '2 7i 


, 


k; t> n 


(j/' 9 1 i 


82 ^ . * S ■ 


8b '.! 


7 1 J \! 






82 2 


ftf: 1 '1 1 : 


/M 4 i H L v 


86 7 ifl 8' 


t.8 b ,2 9' 


72 2 (2 6i 






s< ! : .i 4. 


81 f - ■ ' 4 i 


K4 4 ; ' 0 ■■ 


;i, n r t > , 


69 3i4 ii 




Hi , ' , :> M 


8' 1 1 1 ii 1 


f- ■ ' J - r 


ti.y J < -. ') , 


■' > ■* . / .i ■ 


7 7 4,27) 


t 






^2 4 * >> 


u " 4,1 ,J , 




72 2 i2 2 1 






>' ,'' i ' i; } 


8 ' 4 '. 1 1 : 


R.i 4 V' ! 


| ,<4 f ■ " fj , 


(■ 9 6 1 3 3 






hi H i 4 ■ 


;4 


83 2 


67 6 i.i 6i 








*M ' 4 ■ 


."'"j J 1 2 


Ri) h t 1 f) « 


8 f J ' i/ 4> 


f:'7 6 4. 






H : ' ;> 




8't 4 : 1 I 


7r, 2i2 3i 


69 b ,27) 






t i .. 


> [: H ' i i 


83 4 i* 4- 


6 1 ■ .< Li - 


6b ? ■) 4 










8/1 ■ ■ 2- 


: >f> 9 .3 / ■ 


6b 0 (2 bi 




f. . 1 ; 


' t- . ' ! i 




,4 7 4 V 


68 2 


63 ' v6, 






' *i . ' ■ 




.' S i i ,K ■ 


82 '■ ■ ; 8) 


t?9 ■ ! i ' 1 














6b "'2 m 




;j , ' " 




"'■ ,' " i, 


76 8 ■ «, 


6S 4,24. 


72 ( - i2 9i 










78 4 f . 


I.i 6 4 () ■ 


t-b .1 8' 

'8 * 3 0: 








(i ; ' ,' 


*(i 2 ■ 1 '' . 


i. lt o i. . 








(■if ' 








i'i2 i ■ 3 ' i 

f « 

'■6 '* ; ■ ' , 














f,' 7 -2 .;. 



W?..it h: 

l> ,; ; i( 

Wnr"i.' 
f* ,t !;)-,' 

D 

.MM-- 1: 



f'.i - 

A" i' 
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Git 1111 H (continued) 



Percentage of Students Responding Correctly 
to the U.S. History Assessment Item*, 1988 





CON' 


CHRQN* 


PER- 














ITEM DESCRIPTION 


TEXT 


OlOuY 


IODS 


NATION 


MALE 


FEMALE 


WJUTE 


BLACK 


HISPANIC 


Gold rush and movement wst 


2 


1 


3 


63 5 i 1 if 


66 4 (1 7i 


60 7(1 3) 


B6 5t1 4j 


52 7(2 5) 


53 8(3 2) 


Spanish 


3 




a 


63 2(16} 


60 2(16) 


66 2 (2 0, 


67 6(2 0) 


44 8(3Ci 


57 4(3 2) 


Abolitionist 


1 




4 


6? 9 il 3i 


62 1 (1 8) 


63 7(1 7> 


65 4 |1 6) 


58 0^2 6) 


53 7(3 0) 


Income tax 


p 




8 


61 7(15} 


60 8(1 9) 


62 6(1 8) 


63 3^1 8) 


57 7(2 6) 


58 0(2 6) 


Watergate scandai 


1 


l 


8 


61 5 M 4) 


63 5 H 7) 


59 3 H 8 i 


65 8(1 7) 


48 4,2 9) 


52 5(2 4) 


Betsy Ross 


3 


3 


2 


61 5 if 6) 


61 9 (22) 


61 2 (22) 


67C(2 0i 


46 0(3 4) 


42 7 (2 7) 


Accurate statement 


/ 




.1 


59 7 t1 61 


58 3(2 0) 


61 0(2 1) 


64 0|i 6) 


46 2i3 1) 


42 7 (4 9) 


Thomas Paine 




3 




59 3 it 2) 


62 2(1 9} 


56 6(1 6) 


620(1 A) 


49 6(2 9) 


53 6(2 8) 


American Indian and U S government treaty 


3 




2 


59 3 it 3) 


61 8(1 5) 


56 9(2 0) 


63 9(1 8} 


45 4 (2 7) 


47 0 (36) 


Brown v Board ot Education 


3 


2 


7 


59 1 (1 3) 


60 3 (1 61 


5/7(15} 


60 8(1 6} 


52 8(2 7) 


53 7 i2 7) 


Industrial Revolution 






3 


589(12) 


6i 3 (1 7) 


56 6(i 8) 


63 3 (1 61 


45 1 (2 5, 


46 4 (3 9) 


Confederates 


1 




4 


58 9 d 3i 


63 7(1 0) 


54 1 (1 8) 


64 4 O 6) 


39 1 (2 9) 


45 2(2 8) 


Settlement ot West 


? 




S 


58 7 ! 1 M 


61 9(21) 


55 8(2 0) 


62 6(2 0) 


47 8(3 1) 


49 1 (3 1) 


Governor Bradford s grandson 


3 






58 5(1 4. 


57 1 t?3j 


59 8(1 6) 


62 5(1 7) 


45 1 (2 9) 


47 3(3 1) 


Rosa Parks 


3 


3 


' 


58 3(1 2) 


55 9 M 8) 


60 7 (1 9', 


61 4 (1 4, 


56 2(3 2) 


43 6(2 9) 


Revolutionary War 




2 


2 


58 0 (1 2) 


62 0(1 7) 


53 6 ( 1 5) 


60 7(1 5) 


49 7(2 6) 


51 1 (2 7) 


flying be'Ofe interstate highway system 


"1 




3 


57 4 r. 11 


60 6(i 5) 


543<i6) 


61 9 (1 4) 


46 9(3 0) 


47 1 (3 0) 


Plantation economy 


7 




3 


56 5 [1 5) 


57 5(1 7) 


55 7 (1 8) 


59 5 (1 9) 


47 6(24) 


47 1 (2 6) 


Gerald ford 


1 




8 


56 4 1 1 2 1 


5G4 il bi 


54 4 (2 2) 


59 4 d 6) 


49 4 t29) 


48 0(2 9) 


Preamble quotar.on 


1 






S6 3 (1 fai 


55 3 (2 1} 


57 3 (2 2; 


57 8(2 ' 1 


52 0 (4 1 j 


49 4 (3 3) 


Articles of Confederation Revolution", Wai 








54 ? \0'i\ 


56?(i 7, 


53?! i 4i 


57 4 f1 2) 


46 8 (2 31 


43 4 (2 0) 


Stamp Act 




2 




54 6;i 3j 


54 


54 3(1 7) 


57 1 |1 5) 


43 2 (2 7) 


47 9(2 9) 


Panama Canal 


1 


■> 


5 


54 1 (1 5} 


55 8'.?li 


52 4 (2 0i 


58 5 ,1 9) 


37 3(3 4) 


45 4 (3 3) 


Water wheels 






1 


54 1 (1 2i 


56 2 (1 9) 


52 1 (1 6) 


59 5 M 5) 


37 7 (3 4) 


42 3(34) 


Great Depression 


2 




L 


53 0 it 2i 


55 7 il 6) 


50 1 il 5; 


58 1 (1 5) 


37 4 i2 7) 


42 8(2 7) 


Eleanor Roosevelt 


* 




6 


52 7 . 1 1 ) 


50 0 O 8) 


55 3 d 8) 


55 4 (1 4) 


47 4 (3 0) 


43 2 (28) 


American Indians coming to Arnfcr r.a 


3 






51 5;1?) 


58 8 il b) 


45 1 :1 5) 


57 2 (1 6l 


35 2*2 2) 


43 1 (2 8) 


Farming 


2 


4 


8 


5i 


51 6i2i) 


53 2(2 0) 


57 0(1 9) 


390(32) 


39 1 <3 8) 


Louisiana Purchase 








51 6'13} 


54 6 d 5i 


48 4 ,1 9) 


b7 1 (1 5) 


36 7i2 5) 


36 2 (2 8) 


Policy re Ame'ican mduin 'wnryj;, 




1 




f.M 2) 


54 9 r 7: 


48 1 (1 7; 


56 5 if 5) 


36 2(2 D 


42 4 (3 3) 


Watergate 






h 


51 5 11 li 


56 2 11 4, 


47 0 [1 6 1 


53 5 if ji 


490(24) 


38 9(2 7| 


Agi'cu.-ure to Industry 






r 


5 1 1 if 4 1 


51 2 M 8 i 


51 0.1 6) 


53 9 {*■ 4) 


43 5(3 1} 


46 8 (2 4) 


Salt.m Massachusetts 


3 






49 S i 1 3; 


51 2 3 r, 


48 2 «! 6; 


53 7(1 5 1 


37 5 {3 0) 


40 0 (3 4) 


Bill of Rights 








49: 3i 


45 Q: 1 7) 


iOSt'fil 


52 1 i< 1 , 


44 5 i? 7) 


37 5 (2 5i 


Maitm LuthRi Ktnij J* finTi./inW'!'? »■ 








48 3 ■ 1 1 1 


48 8 it 7, 


4 7 7 M fti 


47 7,1 .;, 


59 3(3 2i 


37 t u 8) 


firown. Turner anri Prosw 






-1 


47 7 < ■ 6j 


49 1 ;? 1; 


46 3 1? 1 


51 3 i ■ 1, 


38 9(3 8) 


30 0(2 8) 


Alaska 






2 


4 -6.1 8- 


55 3 '2 2) 


40 5 .1 9- 


52?i2 4, 


30 4i2 2» 


359(34) 


Man m Luther King Jt 






<" 


4.' h 3, 


4 C 3 9 if 7i 


454,1 ; 1 


43 8 il 9) 


66 0i:'2> 


42 5 (2 4) 


Freedon. of press 






2 


4 ; n , 1 1 1 


4 7 3 1 1 4 1 


4li 7.1 5 1 


50 3,i4i 


36 8 ,2 It 


38 2 (30) 


NW Ordinance 








■St- 8 ,i 'ji 


50 4 .2 1 : 


43 4 [i 8> 


49 S .1 9l 


37 7/3 7, 


39 8(3 4) 


U S foreign policy goa! Mtei vVWi 








46 6 ' 1 2 1 


49 9 0 7. 


43 m 'i 6- 


49 8(14) 


3/ 7 (2 7t 


36 4 (2 1) 


Poster expresses opinion 








4b 4(16' 


4 7 4; 2 1 ■ 


45 3 1: 


51 5 :1 9; 


30 1 (35) 


35 3 (3 7) 


Great Britain 








45 4'4; 


52 7 1 f 7 , 


36 6 :? 1) 


49 ( (1 9; 


29 7 (2 7 ( 


41 0 (3 5) 


Fishing anrl shtus 








44 fa , 1 


46 6,' bi 


42-j ^ /. 


48 5*1 5> 


31 9 i2 7) 


33 2 (26) 


Not guaranteed by Bill nt R.ij'-!-. 








4 4 ' 1 4 . 


43 4 61 


44 B -i y- 


4 7 ft ; 1 ; 


31 7 f: 1) 


37 8(2 7) 


frst moving assenth!, ! "0 








4 3 H > ' J 


7 : * S '■ 


17 4 ■' 2 0 ! 


4 7 r ; ■; 1 Q | 


2*3 3 [2 9/ 


39 2 (2 9i 


Population mfk'pmpni l.jnno t r -- ! 8'j'V 








41 3 


5'. ( .i 1 1 5, 


35 3. 1 1 2 1 


48 0 ; i 2. 


27 5 (2 1 1 


33 3 ;2 6i 


Immigration patterns o^crr 180'? 








4 .1 ' ■■' ■ ■ 


44 8 1 9; 


414.14. 


45 5 4i 


34 7 3) 


40 5(3 0) 


Seression 








43 H 1 1 J ■ 


4 < 2 « 1 6 


4 2 4 i 1 7 ■ 


4 r * , ' «i 


30 0 <2 5: 


24 6 (3 0) 


Amendment ot 1 3^0 g,iv»' ^nri*--- ■•.!«■ 








V 3 1 ^ 


40 3 1 3. 


44 ! 1 H 


44 2 rl 6« 


37 Hi? 5) 


36 7,2 6. 


Shippirt*] and the War 0* 18 V 








: 2 fi 1 1 .'■ 


45 L ■ 1 7 1 


3H '7 . 1 « . 


4 3 2 ! 1 5 1 


36 7 1 2 4 j 


40 0,34) 


Mason ■Dn'On '»nf 








4 1 ■ 1 1 1 


42 7 : 1 /1 


4 1 0 ■ 1 3 1 


4 f , 9 4) 


33 4 (3 Oi 


/9 9 i2 8) 


Early 1800s U 5 mouvt'* 








4 1 4 : " 1 ■ 


44 K 1 1 9. 


'ifi 2 3 i' 


45 9 i' 3i 


26 7 (2 j, 


34 2:2 8: 


'929 unemployment 








.', 1 ■ ■ " 


45 i . 1 ; i 


3.7 4 1 • 1,, 


44 3 ; 1 3 


3 1 K i 3 1 : 


30 9 i3 4i 


The New D'M! 








40 '< ■ ■ ; 


41 n ,•■ -!i 


f. ■ 1 9i 


4 ' f. | 1 ( 'i ! 


3-j 3 il' 5- 


38 3 ; 3 4 1 


Frencn exploration n* c«v\m.i 








4'., j 


42 8 . : fii 


,; •' 


43 4 114, 


2 7 0 1 2 2 ■ 


32 2 .2 3i 


Sandra Day 0 Cuf.:<f»f 




! 




V* '1 " 1 1 


3fi 3 ;: 


39 3 ' 7 ( 


4," . * 4 ., 


26 9 < ? 3 1 


33 1 (2 8/ 


Rockefeller and SranoW": ..! 










41 *, .* b; 




» 1 ' 1 "■' i 


V; h 3 3 ■■ 


26 7 ,7 2, 


f^l"ip^j(^ j t,a'aru 1 * 








*h ^ ■ ■ '.■ 1 


4/ 'j 'I.' '.] ! 


1 1 1 1 ■ '■ 




3 ■■' # .34) 


26 fi 1 ? 7 j 


Japanese Airin^i" rtr\ - ^ ■ : ■ • : /. /. 








\r\ 1 • 1 > 


J 2 9 >* (■■• 


j!> 1 ■ ' ; . 


4 3 ■>* ' 4. 




3: 1 «2 3) 


Gio*»t'' 0! A 1 l 




















Mormon P<r>npers i<"1 \\, ^•u,---^ 










Ai ■ ,i' •). 


J 2 *i : ' S> 


4 ' « "1 1 ft i 




29 9 n 3) 


Piessv v fergn^j;} 












1 : t< ; 1 ; ( 




36 7 .3 1 1 


27 2 (2 0! 


Woffe'S 'Of' 1 ' 'anr.f ..n-n-- 
















3/ 8-2 7. 


29 6 i3 ?\ 


Occurrence m u S 1900 










3h 7 1 1 9. 


35 1 -1 6 




? : b ' 2 4 , 


25 7i2 7) 


Stemem fr-eda' ,yvf M^'eti 










:4 9.1 


3f, •'»'.• 




3fi 3.31, 


32 7 r? 3i 


Booker 1 Wa^unr/r.'- 










3 : »3 ' 






♦ 4 r 2; 




Leayuf of Nation*. 
















3*' '■' 1 3 ' : 


35 3 ,30; 


ASSOC w:th FT? R :.;:r.<».-r:! 










34 4 :;• J 


■ ; 1 ■ ■ ,-■ 




'A f : li 


? 7 4 2 6 ; 


Manifest Dest>ny 








.*H "1 ■ 1 .'| 


34 2 ■ 3 ; 


34 ; 1 8, 


H / I. 


7' J f. '7 0) 


2'. 2 7 5) 


intent >";t [mancipation Psrii i;ir.:,jj:(/, 








].|!3!i 


»f, 2 ; I fi, 


3,3 1 .if,, 




3, u B .; 4- 


33 2 ,2 6) 


Declaration ot independence 








33 3i 


35 f :' 1 9: 


3>! 9 ^ 


s'\ 3 il Hi 




31 2 i3 1 1 


Central issue of Wafer gav scandai 








I"! fl -1 ; ); 


30 ') ..: 0 


23 fi ■ 1 .11 


'Mi, 1 ( J . 


i'3 6 '? 8 





Standard eno«s .ire pfevr.fed m ;, a f" .v^ 1 *;,.•> i 45 .><rT;;.t \- fiat *\i f n ;i.,i>.,:;iVv, •.! 

Ih^ pp'f.entage ot itiidf-nt:-- 'r> r ;>. f 0''d ''?' !f,, t"# '.v> " ■ .v^-" ■ ' ■ # np-fi*ti** i-fiir: ■■>' i*:t- T-j,- f t. 
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(■It A I It: 8 (continued) Percentage of Students Responding Correctly 

to the U.S. History Assessment Items, 1988 





CON- 


CHRON- 


PER' 














ITEM DESCRIPTION 


TEXT 


OLOGY 


I00S 


NATION 


MALE 


FEMALE 


WHITE 


BLACK 


HISPANIC 


Early Alaskans travel 


3 




8 


29 7(0 9i 


28 0(1 2) 


31 5(1 2) 


33 2(1 2) 


21 i (18) 


17 7(2 5) 


IOifl||CipilLc pNQ Syn f dye 


i 

j 




L 

J 




1i\ 1 ii Ci 

7 ( 1 0> 


li t (1 /) 


JU / {1 J} 


<:<: o (^ b) 


24 0 (2 O) 


Scon**; Trial 


3 


2 


5 


28 4 (t 3 1 


c j j ( 1 g / 




40 j ( i 




JuD(t f) 


New Deal expanded government rolt? 


1 


2 


6 


28 0(t 1) 


300(1 7) 


25 9(1 6) 


28 0( 1 2) 


30 4(2 3) 


27 1 (2 3) 


Nineteenth century decline 


2 




3 


27 7 n 1) 


30 1 (1 8> 


254(1 5) 


31 2(14) 


138(1 8) 


19 5(2 4) 


J,F Kennedy's successor 




3 




26 5(1 1i 


30 9(1 9i 


22 4 H4 ; 


28 2(1 2) 


19 2(2 7) 


23 2(2 8) 


"Cold Wat 




1 




26 3(1 1} 


31 0(20) 


21 7(1 5) 


27 7(1 3) 


21 5(28) 


21 9(20) 


German attack on U S territory 






5 


25 7(1 2) 


28 6(1 8) 


22 9(1 6) 


26 0(1 5) 


27 6(2 9) 


22 7(2 7) 


Lincoln's mam float in CM War 




3 


4 


25 2(1 3) 


27 6(201 


23 0(1 51 


26 9(1 7) 


19 0(2 7) 


192(19) 


Nixon policy 








24 6(1 3i 


23 7:1 7) 


25 6(1 7) 


25 4(1 61 


24 0(2 6) 


23 1 (2 7) 


Political theory-Declaration of independence 




2 


2 


23 9(1 1) 


23:* (13) 


24 6(1 5) 


25 3(1 4) 


196(21) 


199(1 8) 


League of Nations 






S 


23 8(1 2) 


26 3(2 0} 


21 3 (1 4) 


24B(15) 


21 2(2 5) 


17 4 (2 3) 


Spanish -American war 








22 4(1 1) 


23 7(1 5) 


21 2d4i 


230(1 2) 


23 7(2 11 


18 5(2 3) 


Muckrakers 




3 


5 


21 7(16) 


22 9 'i 9! 


20 6(1 7i 


23 0(2 0) 


17 9(2 1) 


18 0(26) 


Labor legislation 


2 


1 


6 


21 4(0 9) 


24 1 (1 3) 


189(12f 


21 8(1 1) 


22 7(21) 


16 0(2 0) 


Average Percentage of Students 




















Responding Correctly 








60 2 i0 4i 


61 3 JO 5i 


59 0(0 4) 


63 0(04) 


52 2 i0 6) 


51 6(0 7) 



CONTEXT 

1 - Political Lite 

2 ■ Economic Lite 

3 Cultural, Social and Fam.ly Me 

CHRON OL OGY OF EVENTS, DO CUMENTS, PERS ONS 

1 • Chronology of Events 

2 - Documents 

3 - Persons 



HISTORICAL PER IODS 

1 Exploration and Colonisation up to 1763 

2 ■ T^e Revolutionary Era. the Constitution and the 

New Republic. 1763-1815 

3 ■ Economic and Social Development of the 

Antebellum Republic 1790 1861 

4 ■ Crisis of the Union Origins of the War. me 

War and Reconstruction. 1850-1877 

5 Tne Rise of Modem America and world War i 1 877 1920 

6 The United States 1920' 1941 

7 World War M and the Postwar Era 193^ 1968 

8 Modem Post industrial Era. 1968 to tne Present 



siao'lir:* fro", .ir^ [MeSer^e^ j " p'';^rUiP r .fS ! t '.v. ! 
'■•■t pH.'.r'itj^t Ot S';jden!S wh.'i responded (, r/n-r f\' I 



■ * : '',r r "* v 'f'iit *m pjjf^ DODj'at'O'' of "'tore:. 
2' 1 U^difc errors jt tfit estimated vasue 
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1 1 0 



Average Percentage of Students Responding Correctly 

to the Items in Each Dimension of U.S. History Assessed, 1988 



DIMENSION 

CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS 

Average Percent Correct 
Difference 

DOCUMENTS 

Average Percent Correct 
Drfference 

PERSONS 

Average Percent Correct 
Difference 

EXPLORATION AND COLONIZATION 

Average Percent Correct 
Difference 

REVOLUTIONARY ERA 

Average Percent Correct 
Difference 

ANTEBELLUM REPUBLIC 

Average Percent Correct 
Drfference 

CRISIS OF THE UNION 

Average Percent Correct 
Drfference 

RISE OF MODERN AMERICA/WORLD WAR I 

Average Percent Correct 
Drfference 

THE UNITED STATES. 1920-1941 

Average Percent Correct 
Drfference 

WORLD WAR ll/POSTWAR ERA 

Average Percent Correct 
Drfference 

MODERN POST-INDUSTRIAL ERA 

Average Percent Correct 
Drfference 

POLITICAL LIFE 

Average Percent Correct 
Difference 

ECONOMIC LIFE 

Average Percent Correct 
Drfference 

CULTURAL. SOCIAL AND FAMILY LIFE 

Average Percent Correct 
Difference 



NATION 



54 6(0 4) 



50 3(0 4) 



58 3(04) 



75 8(0 5) 



61 0(05) 



64 1 (04) 



59 7(0 5) 



50 7(0 4) 



51 7 i05l 



54 8(0 4) 



54 7 c0 5} 



55 2 i04) 



65? (0 4, 



61 8 i0 4\ 



MALE 

56 5(0 5) 
! 9(0 3) 

50 9 (0 6) 
06(04) 

600(05) 
1 8(0 3) 

76 3(0 7) 

0 5(0 3) 

62 9(06) 

1 9(0 3) 

65 5(0 6) 
1 4 (03) 

60 6(0 8) 
09(04) 

51 8(0 5) 
1 1 (03) 

522(06) 
05(03' 

56 4 (0 6) 
1 6(0 3* 

55 2(0 7) 
05(04) 

56 9(0 5* 

1 7 jo:; 

66 4(0 5) 
1 2(03) 

62 2(0 5) 

o 3 t0 3> 



FEMALE 

52 8(0 5) 
-1 9(0 3) 

49 6(0 4) 
-0 6(0 4) 

56 6 (0 t>) 
-1 7(02) 

75 3*0 5 
■0 5(0 3; 

59 1 (0 6) 
■1 9(03) 

62 8(0 5) 
-1 3(0 3) 

58 8(0 6) 
0 8 (0 4) 

49 6(0 5) 

■1 1 (03) 

51 2(0 6i 
-0 5(0 3'; 

53 2(0 5) 
■1 5(03' 

54 2(0 61 

0 5(0 4) 

53 6 (0 4i 

1 5(0 3) 

64 1 (04) 
1 1 (03) 

61 5(04) 

•0?(03| 



WHITE 



BLACK 



58 0 
34 

52 0 
1 7 

60 8 

25 



79 2 
34 



644 
34 

67 3 
32 

32 7 
30 

52 9 

22 

53 7 
20 

56 3 
1 5 

57 9 
32 

5a 0 



68 4 

3 2 

64 5 



06) 

0 2) 



05) 
02! 

0 5) 

0 2) 

06) 
0 2) 

0 6) 
02) 

0 6) 
0 3) 

06) 
0 3) 

0 5) 

02) 

0 6) 
0 2; 

0 5) 
02) 



0 6) 
0 3) 



0 4; 
0 2) 



0 5) 
0 2) 



04) 

0 2) 



44 5 

-10 1 



45 5 
■4 8 

52 3 
6 0 

66 0 
-9 8 

50 6 
-104 

545 
9 6 



51 6 
-8 1 

45 1 
•56 

47 5 
-4 1 



52 2 
■2 5 



45 3 
94 

473 

■7 9 



56 2 
9 0 



0 7) 
0 7) 

08) 
0 8) 

G8) 
0 8) 



1 0) 
0 9) 

0 8) 
0 8) 

0 9) 

1 0) 

1 1) 
10) 

0 7) 
06) 

08) 
08) 



08) 
0 7I 



1 0) 
1 0) 

0 7) 
06) 



0 8) 

0 7, 



54 7 (0 8) 

7 1 (0 7) 



HISPANIC 

45 9(06) 
-8 7(08) 



44 1 (0 8) 

-6 2 (0 7) 

49 1 (0 8) 
■9 1 (0 8) 

668(1 1) 
-9 1 (1 0) 

51 6 (d 9) 
*9<(0 8) 

54 6(1 1) 

•9 5(10) 

49 7(1 1) 
■100(1 1) 

43 7 (0 7) 
7 0(0 7) 

44 7(09) 
7 0(0 9) 

47 7 (0 7) 

7 1 (0 8) 

46 4 (1 2) 
■83(1 1) 

47 1 (0 7) 

8 2 (0 7) 

56 1 (08) 
■9 1 (08) 

53 1 (0 9) 
-8 7(0 8) 



"Difference' refers to the difference between the nation ana suDpopuiations 

Standard errors are presented in parentheses it can be said with 95 percent certainty that for each population u< interest the zveuge 
percent correct *s Within * 2 standi errors of the estimated value 



9 

ERLC 



in 
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Percentage of Student* Responding Correctly 
to the U,B« liitttorv A**He»ament Items, 1988 



ITEM DESCRIPTION 

Western trail 
19th Amendment 
Social Security Act 
Alexander Graham Bel) 
Thomas Edison 
Watergate scandal 
Dodge City route 
Cotton production increase 
Auto industry and assembly 
Before annexation 
Hiroshima 

Underground Railroad 
Civil War battles 
U.S legal system 
Rights of slaves 
Rosa Parks 

Locate Rocky Mountains on map 

People moved from farms to cities, i860 

Boston Tea Party 

Harriet Tubman 

1960 segment of population 

Salem, Massachusetts 

First atomic bomb 

Pearl Harbor 

Cotton 

Ocean crossing 

Purpose of Declaration of Independence 

Watergate 

Abolitionist 

George Washington 

Assoc wtm FO Roosevelt 

Number of females in 1 900 

Prohibiten 

Great Depression 

Brown v Board of f ducation 

Flying before interstate highway system 

Susan B Anthony 

U S enemies during WWfl 

The civil rights movement 

Jamestown 

Brown v Board of Education 

American Indian and U S government treaty 

Settlers 

Mort, Anthony and Stanton 
Gold rush and movement west 
Gerald Ford 
Georgia plantations 
income tax 

Impact of the Declaration of Independence 

Policy re American Indian reservations 

Sump Act of 1 765 

Effects of French-Indian War 

Locate Mississippi River 

The Great Depression 

Martin Luther King. Jr nonviolence 

Checks and balances 

Agriculture to industry 

Bill of Rights 

Eleanor Roosevelt 

Plantation economy 

Biowi*. Titfnef. ar»u Pr^fiti'" 

Revolutionary War 

Area that won independence from Menf/j 

Secession 

Manrfest Destiny 

Sandra Day 0 Connor 

Northwest Ordinate* 

Civil War impact on the Indian:-, 

Laisse; faire 

Growth of A F L 

FiShmg and ships 

Piessyv Ferguson 

Louisiana Purchase 



CON- CHRON PER- 



10 OS 


NATION 


MALE 


FEMALE 


WHITE 


BLACK 


HISPANIC 


3 


94 9(0 6) 


94 2 (0 7) 


95 5 (0 8) 


95 9(0 6) 


91 2(1 6) 


93 5(2 1) 


5 


92 8 (0 7) 


91 7 (1.0) 


93 8 (0 9) 


93 5 (0 9) 


904(1 5) 


91 5 (1 7) 


6 


91 4 (0 7) 


89 6(1 1) 


92 9 (0 6) 


92 3 (0 7) 


89 1 (1 6) 


87 9(2 4) 




90 6 (0 9) 


88 1 (1 6) 


93 0 (0 8) 


91 7 (1 0) 


88 1 (2 8) 


868 (2 8) 


5 


90 3 {0 9) 


88 4 (1 4) 


92 0 (0 8) 


92 6 (1 0) 


85 6 (2 5) 


79 0 (3 5) 


8 


88 0 (0 9) 


88 5 (1 1) 


87 5 (1 3) 


90 9 (0 9) 


791 (2 2) 


76 3 (4 0) 


'A 


86 7 (0 7) 


84 3 (1 3) 


88 7 (0 9) 


87 6 (0 9) 


61 9(2.2) 


B4 3 (1 7) 


2 


66 6 (0 9) 


885(1 1) 


84 90 


88 5 (1 1) 


78 7(2 4) 


84 0(2 2) 


5 


86 3 (0 9) 


84 0 (1 6) 


884 (1 2) 


888(1 0) 


793(1.9) 


76 9 (3 6) 


3 


86 3 (0 8) 


888 (1 2) 


83 9(1 1) 


90 6 (0 8) 


72 8 (2 4) 


74.0 (3 4) 


7 


86 0 (0 9) 


87 0 (1 3) 


85 2 (1 3) 


88 6 (1 0) 


791 (2 4) 


75 3 (3 0) 


4 


86 0 (1.0) 


83 7 (1 3) 


88 0 (1 2) 


884 (1 1) 


834 (2 3) 


76 8 (3 2) 


4 


85 9 (0 9) 


83 7 (1 3) 


878(1 1) 


884(0,8) 


77 6(2 9) 


77 2 (2 4) 


1 


84 5 (0 9) 


86 2 (1 0) 


830(1 2) 


86 4 (1 1) 


78 0 (2 5) 


75 7 (3 2) 


4 


82 9 (0 7) 


83 3 (1 0) 


844(1 1) 


67 4 (0 8) 


70 3(2 0) 


76 6 (2 6) 


7 


83 1(13) 


81 3 (1 9) 


84 7(1 3) 


85 3 (1 5) 


78 8(3 0) 


71 7 (3.1) 


1 


82 6 ( I 0) 


81 2(1 5) 


83 7(1 2) 


849(1 1) 


79 1 (2 3) 


69 1 (3 5) 


8 


82 2 (0 8) 


82.3 (1 2) 


82 2 (1 1 ) 


864 (0 8) 


64 6 (2 9) 


71 3 (2 8) 


2 


82 0 (0 9) 


82 8 (1 Z) 


61 3 (1.0) 


84 6(0 9) 


72 9 (3 1 ) 


741 (3.1) 


4 


81 1 (1 2) 


789 (1 6) 


82 9 (1 4) 


82 1 (1 3) 


82 5(2 8) 


72 6 (3 8) 


8 


80 6 (0 9) 


799(1 4) 


81 3 (1.2) 


84 6(1 1) 


64 2(3 0) 


71 2 (2 7) 




805 (1 0) 


79 5 (1 2) 


81 *i (1.2) 


84.9(1 0) 


69 3(2 5) 


64 1 (3 0) 


I 


79 8 (1 4) 


84 1 (1 9) 


76 0 (2 0) 


832(1 7) 


63 6(3 7) 


67 7 (3 5) 




78 7 (1 1) 


805 (1.6) 


77 2 (1.3) 


80 1 (14) 


71 4 (3 0/ 


74 1 (3 4) 




78 2 (0 9) 


78 9 (1 4) 


77 5(1 3) 


790 (1 2) 


78.8(1 8) 


69 A (3 2) 


1 


78 0(1 1) 


81 3(1 4) 


75 1 (1 6) 


814 (1.2) 


62 6 (2 4; 


71 9(3 5) 


2 


77 9 (0 9) 


793 (1 3) 


76 6 (1 3) 


808(1 1) 


66 3 (2 3) 


69 4 (2 5) 


8 


775 (1 3) 


78 7 (1 8) 


76 5(1 8) 


81.3(1.6) 


64 0 (3.6) 


65 1 (4.1) 


4 


77 2 (1.0) 


75 9 (1 4) 


78 4 (1 2) 


80 2 (1 1) 


68.5(2.7) 


64 0(3.7) 


2 


76 7 (1 4) 


81 5 (1 5) 


72 7 (2 2) 


82 2(1,8) 


56 4 (2 8) 


60 1 (3 7) 


6 


76 5 (t 3) 


75 5(1 6) 


77 5(1 7} 


790(1 5) 


68 2 (3 0) 


74.8(37) 


8 


76 1 (09) 


76 3 (1 3) 


759(1 3) 


80.6(11) 


57 8(2 7) 


67 5 (4 0) 


6 


754 (1 2) 


77 5 (1 7) 


736(1 4) 


79.7 (1 4) 


615 (35) 


57 4 (3 8) 


6 


74 8 (1 0) 


79 0(1 5) 


71 1 (1 4) 


78 9 (1 1) 


S9 7 (2 9) 


64.9(3.0) 


7 


74 2 (1 1 ) 


74 2 (1 7) 


74 2 (1 5) 


76 1 (1.3) 


68 .8 (3 0) 


68 1 (3 6) 


a 


73 4 (1 2) 


72 7 (2 1) 


73 9(1 5) 


76 4(1 5) 


64 9 (3 0) 


60 2 (3 8) 


4 


734 (1 4) 


69 0(2 2) 


774 (1 6) 


74 0 (1 5) 


74 4 (L 1) 


70.0 (2.8) 


7 


72 8 (1 4) 


807 (17) 


65 5(1 8) 


77 8 (1 5) 


53 6(3 0 


60 6 (4 5) 


7 


72 3 (1 5) 


70 1 (2 1 ) 


74 4 (2 1 ) 


74 0(1 8) 


71 5(2 9) 


61 6(3 3) 


1 


72 3 (1 3) 


73 9(2 2) 


70 9 (1 4) 


75.5(1 5) 


66 5(3 3) 


54 7 (3 7) 


7 


72 1 (1 2) 


702 (1 9) 


73 7 (1 6) 


74 7 (1 5) 


636(3 3) 


58 2 (4 2) 


? 


71 6 (1 4J 


74 2 (1 8) 


696 (1 7) 


"N 0 ll 4) 


59 5 (3 8) 


64 9 (4 6) 


5 


71 8 {0 9) 


71 5(1 5) 


72 1 (1 3) 


73 5(1 3) 


68 2(2 6) 


64 0 (2 5) 


3 


7 1 7 (1 3) 


68 1 (1 6) 


75 2(1 5) 


76 3(1 6) 


56 2(3 3) 


58 9 (3 0) 


3 


5(1 3) 


74 3 (1 6) 


69 1 (2 O) 


73 7 (1 6) 


60 8(3 0) 


61 6 (5 0) 


8 


71 4 (1 4) 


73 6(1 9) 


694(1 5) 


73 6(1 4) 


63 1 (3.0) 


65 5 (3 0) 


3 


71 4 (t 1) 


69 5 (1 4) 


732(1 A) 


73 6(1 3) 


64 5(27) 


66 5(3 0) 


8 


71 2 \1 2) 


73 7 (1 5) 


£8 911 6) 


74 6(1 3) 


561 (27) 


63 5 (3 9) 


2 


70 1 C 3) 


75 4 (1 4) 


65 3 (2 0) 


74 2 (1 5) 


<'.8 5(2.9) 


65 1 (5 0) 


A 


70 0 (1 0) 


72 7 (1 5) 


67 6 (1 4) 


75 5(1 2) 


a99(2 9) 


56 1 (4 6) 


2 


69 9 (1 1) 


69 1 (1 8) 


706(1 3) 


73 8(1 4) 


5.17(4 1) 


50 3 (4 3) 


1 


69 


69 0 n 3) 


704 (1 5) 


73 7(1 3) 


& l - I (2 5) 


58 1 (3 5) 


1 


69 6 (1 2) 


76 5 (1 4) 


63 8 |1 9) 


739(1 7) 


52 9(3 0) 


58 7(3 9) 


I 


69 0 (1 3) 


67 9 (2 1 ) 


69 9 [\ 6) 


706 (1 6) 


62 >(3 2) 


67 2 (3 8) 


/ 


68 7 11 1 ) 


699 (1 6) 


67 611 41 


6P ' ' 1 


78 \ (2 6) 


53 9(3 9) 


f t 


68 1) i1 6) 


72 5 (? 0) 


65 1 (2 0) 


"3 8(19/ 


'( (3 7) 


50 7 (4 4) 


5 


66 3 1 1 1 i 


66 7 Q 1 i 


69 7 (1 •>) 


71 3(1 4) 


61 0 3 2; 


55 5 (3 0) 


/ 


DfJ i I 1 P) 


Oj 0 1/ J 1 


70 8 ( * 7} 


/U £ (1 0) 


6? 9 \ % 9) 


60 0 (4 1 ) 




681 (1 4j 


68 0(1 9) 


68 1 (1 7) 


70 1(131 


62 9('B) 


61 1 (5 5) 




A/* 11 ej 


72 5(1 7) 


636(24) 


69 9 n 8; 


61 0(: 9) 


54 1 (5 4) 




t~ 7 : > 1 1 v t 


."0 6116; 


64 5 \£ £1 


70 » \'i Q) 


62 3 (.i 2\ 


43 \ 1 j 6) 




66 6 ( 1 1 ) 


7 £ '6M 8| 


61 1 (1 7) 


69^(1 4) 


56 7(2 7) 


50 8(3 0) 


/, 


66 b ( 1 4) 


72 3(2 0, 


60 7/1 7) 


70 i1 5) 


51 1 (3 ii 


6M(2 8) 


4 


fcS 6 (1 3) 


65 2 M 9! 


66 0(1 6) 


70 H il 5) 


46 0(3 ) 


50 2(4 1) 


4 


65 5 n 5i 


64 5(2 0/ 


66 6 {1 7) 


69 8(1 G) 


51 1 (3ii 


52 1 (3 8) 


8 


65 S !1 1) 


680(1 £i| 


63 2(1 6) 


70 1 11 3) 


47 3(3 0, 


52 0(3 51 




65 '< H f.-i 


66 1 ,2 1, 


64 6*2 0) 


69 6(1 8/ 


52 1 13 7, 


17 2(4 2) 


4 


65 1 d 5i 


Lj6 6 , 1 8) 


63 8(2 0| 


/I Od 5) 


44 0(2 9) 


SO 6 (3 4) 


s. 


64 7(1 8) 


63R.23) 


65 4 (2 0; 


68 ?(? 1j 


50 7 (2 8/ 


52 9 (4 5j 


j 


64 7 it 2} 


66 9;' 6i 


626/1 6) 


68 8(1 4) 


49 5(3.0) 


48 7(3 7) 


3 


64 Oil 3> 


676(1 8) 


60 8(2 ?) 


68 7(16) 


52 6(4 0) 


404(5 3) 


{> 


63 9(1 5) 


61 5(1 9l 


M>0/2?i 


67 9(2 0) 


50 1 (2 7) 


49 6(3 2) 


/* 


63 4(10) 


698i1 7\ 


5? 7/1 5) 


68.0(1 1) 


42 2(2 6) 


52 2(3 2) 



Swnflartf errors are pre Minted in p,if«nther,e$ II can be Mid with 95 percent certainty that for each population ot interest, 
trie p? f(.pnl;i(;-' of students who responded cor recti y to each item ts with.n ■ 2 standard errors of the estimated value 
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<,lt\i)l 12 (continued) 



Percentage of fttudcnto Responding Correctly 
to the U.S. Htatory /laoeasnient Item*, 1988 



CON CHRON PfR 



ITEM DESCRIPTION 


TEXT 


0L0GY 


IDDS 


NATION 


MAI f 

t^*»tc 




WHITf 
wni it 


BLACK 




U S aid 1o Europe 


1 




- 


DJ 1 I 1 J I 


ct q <o ni 


A/WHO.! 
OU i \ 1 3| 


At ft M 7^ 
03 0 ( 1 / ) 


53 7 


(28) 


t 4 O /I Ql 
31 3 (0 3) 


Articles ot Confederation -Revolutionary War 






2 


fil 0 (1 fil 
OJ u ( t D] 


DM J | 1 □) 


61 9(2 4) 


AA 9 /9 t\\ 
00 c [c UJ 


52 0 


(3 2) 


tA O. 1 A Q\ 

3U y (13? 


Wood row Wilson 


1 




t 

□ 




tQ Q /9 
33 3 \C J) 


Dj D [1 1 ) 


tt Q /1 71 

00 y (i / ) 


48 5 


(3 7) 


oi 0 (4 2) 


Monroe Doctrine 






3 


VL. 3 \ 1 J) 


OV U | 1 / J 


fie n n Q) 
03 u n 0 ) 


tm 1 /1 a\ 

00 M ' 1/ 


48 9 


(3 7) 


t*> A /9 t\\ 
OO 1 (J UJ 


Mason Dixon hne 


3 




4 


AO C /I 0| 
Ot. J (1 i | 




tR n m p.\ 

30 U (ID) 


DO 4 \ I 0| 


546 


(3 5) 


TQ 9 tA P ( 
00 I \<* \if 


Mayflower compact 


1 




1 


VI O \ 1 J) 


0 I 0 \C If 


A9 1 M H\ 
vC 1 \ 1 OJ 


DO 1(13) 


46 9 


(3 5) 


A 7 9 t'\ t\ 
1/ 0(0 3) 


Poster expresses opinion 






4 


fii n m si 

V P V 1 I J } 




t7 7 n 71 

3f f 1 f 1} 


03 0 [ 1 f ; 


44 7 


(31) 


At 9 ti tl 
13 £ (0 3) 


Temperance and suffrage 


^ 




5 


fin 7 11 t) 


fil 7 ^9 1\ 
ul / \t OJ 


tQ 7 M Ql 

33 / ( 1 s) 


tl d M Qi 


51 8 


(31) 


AA O /9 Q\ 
44 O (J 9) 


Alexander Hamilton 


1 




2 


59 9 (1 4) 




tQ 9 / 1 Gl 
Ju c ( 1 31 


A1 fl / I 71 
0 1 U ( 1 / J 


51.1 


(2 8) 


tt t /9 fit 
33 3 (J 0) 


Waterwheeis 


2 






J9 0 (1 J) 


03 3 1 1 3J 


td A M Q\ 


(LA O / 1 7\ 

M O (1 f ) 


46 0 


(3 0) 


00. U \i 0) 


American colonists and farming 


2 






33 / i ) 0) 


00 U ( 1 f ) 


aa a ro *)\ 
30 0 u 0) 


ti n /9 n» 


53 0 


(3 5) 


tQ C /O ni 
30.0 (4.9) 


Representative Qovernment in colonies 


1 




1 


tO £ M it 


fi9 1 c? n\ 

Oc 0 (£ UJ 


^7 1 to ni 

3/ 1 \£. UJ 


AA fi M Al 
01 U ( 1 DJ 


44 4 


(2 8) 


A7 7 /Q 1 1 
4f . / (0.1 ) 


Civii War 


2 




4 


59 2 ( 1 1 ) 


PC t \ 1 *»J 


Afi 1 /1 fil 
30 0 \ 1 OJ 


A9 A f1 Tl 
Ot.tJ ( 1 0) 


47 7 


(26) 


A7 9 ^9 9\ 
4/ 4 (0 4) 


Thomas Pa ire 


1 




2 


59 2 (1 2) 


33. / I'D) 


co 7 /1 7l 

30 / \ 1 ( J 


en 7 /1 *i\ 
01 / {1 0; 


48 8 


(2 7) 


At 7 i9 7\ 
43 / (4 l) 


American India nt Cf\tn\nfl tn AfnprirJk 


3 


1 


^ 




fit Q /I fi\ 
DO 3 ( 1 OJ 


At 1 (1 fti 

30 1 \ 1 0) 


£1 1 /1 t\ 
00 1 (13) 


42 8 


(2 8) 


45 9 (5 3) 


Workers form labor union 


2 




5 


J3 V | 1 0/ 


61 1 (2 4} 


A7 1 /9 91 

3/ 1 IttJ 


c«i 0 in 11 
OJ 0 ( c 1) 


40 2 


(45) 


A1 A /A 71 
41 .4 (4 /) 


Jaoanese American internment dunno WWII 






7 




w O ( 1 0| 


AO 7 i1 Ql 

D\J f [1 s) 


t1 ft M C.I 


444 


(36) 


AQ O /9 C\ 

49 U (o bj 


1914 reflulatlon of bi»^in»si monnontip^ 


2 




5 


CB Q (1 fi\ 

Jo □ J 1 u| 


cn ^ /1 at 

ou O ( ' OJ 


A7 1 19 91 
3/ 0 \c c) 


A1 Q M Ql 

01 3 ( 1 3J 


509 


(3.7) 


A7 9 It Ql 
*( ,0 (J 9) 


U S forekin ftolirv anal after WWil 








to n m c\ 

30 U 1 1 J) 


cj Q 19 11 
0*1 3 K 1 J 


3£ J 1 1 y ) 


£1 1 ,1 Q, 
Ol I ( 1 3) 


46 5 


(2 9) 


48 8 (3 5) 


Chronology in civil rights movement 


3 


1 


4 


57 6 ( 1 2) 


57 2 (1 8) 


Aft n m 7^ 

30 U ( I 'J 


3/ 3 ( 1 1J 


62 4 


(27) 


Aft A ti A\ 
40. U (0 0) 


Soain first settled southwestern U S 


3 




^ 


57 4 (1 7) 


fil J J\ 


30 O \ I 3) 


tO t M Ql 
33 3 (1 3J 


501 


(3 4) 


AQ £ /9 A\ 
43.0 (0 4) 


1850*1914 Eurooean immifl ration 


3 




5 


^7 d M 9^ 

□ f *4 \ ) .£.) 


t? d M tl 
3/ .*4 \ ) 3J 


A7 1 f 1 U\ 
3/0(1 0) 


R/i n m Al 

Ou U ( 1 DJ 


48 2 


(31) 


AO 9 i9 Q\ 

48 4 (4 3) 


Location of Louisiana 


1 




2 


57 1 (1 4) 


O** O \ 1 3J 


sn 9 m fii 

J\J C \ \ .DJ 


An q f 1 ai 

OU 3(10/ 


420 


(3 i) 


A9 C /Ifil 

44 O (0 OJ 


Population movement during the tdOOs 


2 


1 


3 


S7 1 / 1 

9/ 1 1 1 


fil fi M 0\ 

01 3 \ • If J 


^ /1 Ql 


0 1 1 ( 1 J) 


44 7 


(2 9) 


9Q A /A A 1 
J3 4 (4 4) 


Harlem Renaissance 


3 




5 


S7 n M 

J ' U | 1 0) 


M Q |1 fi\ 
30 0 1 I OJ 


ATI 1 M fil 
Ou 1 1 1 0) 


30 3 [ I 1; 


48 4 


(2 4) 


t1 Q /9 Tl 
31 y (*3 0) 


Homestead Act 


2 




4 


56 9 ( 1 1 ) 


fifi H M fil 
Ov U \ 1 OJ 


til n / 1 a \ 


01 <» (1 0) 


404 


(30) 


AC £ /9 tl 
40. 0 (0 3) 


Social Security and New Deal 


1 


1 


5 


56 5 (1 7) 


»\fi Q r9 ^1 
30 3 i* 3 j 


30 1(10/ 


Aft 7 M Ql 


501 


(3.7) 


ti A ti £\ 
30 4 (0 0) 


French explorations ot Canada 


1 






56 0 ( 1 2) 


u^n 01 
35* j ^ 1 yj 


Al a M 41 
30 1 ( 1 i| 


A1 9 M 91 
01 £ ( I Cf 


34.1 


(3.2) 


At £ /9 £\ 
43. 0 (0.0) 


Economic changes from tne New Deal 


1 






55 9 (1 9) 


55 6 (2 4) 


Afi 9 10 1\ 

3D C K J) 


Aft R /9 n\ 

30 0 \C U) 


46 0 


(33) 


47 9 tA A\ 
If .4 14.4| 


Occurrence in US 1900 


3 




4 


UfiM "\\ 


33 f \C 1 J 


3D U \ 1 Oj 


cn 0 /1 Al 
Ov £ (1 1J 


399 


(2 9) 


AC O ti Ov 
40.9 (J O) 


Nixon's relations with Peoples Rep of China 


1 




g 


^ ^ m at 

D3.p ^ 1 ^; 


tA fi /5 M 
30 0 \c 1 J 


CiCfl Ql 

313 ^ 1 0) 


tt A /1 Ql 


499 


(3 7) 


tO C tA A\ 

34 0 (4.4) 


Religious tolerance 


3 






55 4 (1 1) 


33. 3 ( 1 f f 


AA 1 /1 11 
33 0 | 1 1) 


AQ 9 n 11 
33 t ( 1 OJ 


42 9 


(2 7) 


At A /9 Al 
13 4 (0 4) 


Amendment of 1920 gave women the vote 


1 


1 


5 


55 3 (1 4) 


51 6 (t 9) 


to 1/1 fil 
30 0 \ 1 DJ 


cc n / 1 ci 
33 U \ 1 DJ 


525 


(2 9) 


Eft /J /I 11 

39 4 (0 1) 


Immiaratton oatterns before iftoo 


3 


1 


2 


w 1/1 5\ 


ia t /1 71 

3*» 0 \ P / J 


AA ^ M fi l 
31 O \ 1 DJ 


EE O /1 il 

3 3 t ■ 1 1 ) 


495 


(28) 


A7 A /A Al 

4f 4 (4 4) 


U S. support for S Korea 


) 




7 


54 1 (1 4) 


fifl ^ /9 9\ 
w 3 l< tj 


AH 9 M fl\ 


£7 6(1 71 

3/ 0 1 1 .# J 


41.5 


(35) 


90 C /Hi 
03 3 (O O) 


Dusl Ami/I miflrahAn< 


2 




c 

D 


□J 0 ( 1 4 J 


U 9 /1 Q\ 
3*» C \ t 3J 


ti n /9 f\\ 

30 U (4 U) 


Of A \ 1 0) 


369 


(25) 


43 7 (4 5) 


Rockefeller and Standard Oil 


2 




t 

J 


□ 0*1 1 HJ 


'ifi 9 /I 71 
30 4 1 1 f) 


t1 1 /9 1V 

31 1 \C 1 ) 


EC 0 /I Al 
30. C (1 .Dj 


401 


(2 8) 


47.4 (4.5) 


"Give me litortv nr Qiw# n\P rtMfh" 


3 




2 


fx? A 1* M 
30 1 | I J) 


ct •! in A\ 
33 0 (£ *fj 


A1 7/911 
31/ (t 1 J 


tc 7 /o nv 

30 ' \C U| 


45 0 


(3 6) 


A1 4 (lei 

41 0 (3.0) 


Identifv contiderarv itsmn man 






4 


ci 0/1 5>, 


fia 9 /9 1 1 

0*1 t (d 1 J 


AT fi M 71 
10 3(1 1} 


E7 1 i 1 CI 

0/1 [1 DJ 


384 


(3 4) 


JO 3 (J /) 


Mercantilism 


2 






W 9 M 9l 
DO £ \ 1 Y J 


31 1 [1 0) 


tt 9 M 71 

33 C (1 / ) 


tt 9 /1 AS 
33 J (1 4) 


462 


(3 4) 


AA 1 fi Ai 
44 J (OV) 


Mfirmrtn ninnp#ri 

■WVMMl/ll plUliCV>9 






0 
0 


tl Q ( 1 ti\ 
Jl O (1 3/ 


tB 7 / 1 7\ 
30 / (1 f ) 


45 6 (2 0) 


58 0 (1 7) 


278 


(26) 


17 C / J fl 

37 6 (4 0) 


Washington's FarpwHI A/irtrps*; 






2 


S1 R M St 
3 1 0 1 1 3 J 


AQ 9 /I OV 
*>3 c \ 1 3; 


AA Q\ 
3*1 0 (1 3) 


tA 1 / 1 Ql 
M 1 (1 S) 


45 2 


(3 3) 


A'l O /9 0\ 

4J 0 (3 9) 


Federalist Panrrs 






2 


S1 R /1 A\ 


to 4 5i 
3£ ** [c ci 


A/1 0 M Al 
3U 3 ( 1 D) 


LL 9 /I £l 

33 0 ( 1 D) 


37 3 


(31) 


44 1 (3 5) 


Booker T Washington 


3 




c, 


*I3 0(1// 


AQ A M Qi 
13 0 u ") 


3U U \c 0} 


cri £ 0/11 
OU 3 (£ U) 


49 7 


(3 4) 


40 6 (5 4) 


Monroe Doctrine 




2 


T 


jot/1 7\ 
'•O 0 1 1 / ) 


30 3 {4 C ) 


jIA 1 10 7i 


t1 7 /I Q, 
31 . / (1 3| 


36 1 


(3 4) 


1Q C /t fil 

00 0 (5 0) 


"Cold War " 


1 




7 


A7 n < 1 fli 

11 U I 1 01 


33 £ c\ 


03 / (< U) 


ti fl /9 Hi 
31 U (£ U) 


31 7 


(4 1) 


31 5 (4.2) 


Women's iighl to vole 


1 


2 


4 


«*D 3 ( 1 0) 


^1 fi /9 1 i 
31 D U 1 1 


Oil 7\ 
*»*. 0 1 1 /J 


AO 9 i 1 fit 


36 8 


(3 6) 


9t O ;9 ji\ 
03 0 (0 4) 


Martin 1 ittttPr Kinn Ir 


3 




/ 


flu 3 | 1 0| 




At O i 0 f\\ 
13 3 U UJ 




71 3 


(4 1) 


47 2 (3 8) 


1 Aafltifl nf Mahont 






c. 
J 




ti a l^ q\ 

3 ' ** { ' 3) 


A1 fi M Ci 
I 0(1 D ) 


jnt .1 71 

4y b \ l / ) 


374 


(3 2) 


ol 0 (0 9) 


1R1? rpsultc fP land nnht<; 






3 


aft ^ ( 1 ^ i 




AA 1 M fil 
M 1 (1 0] 


AQ "i 7\ 
hS 0 (1 / ) 


38 2 


(2 5) 


9>t c /I li 
34 b (O J) 


1 and rtran! cnhtirfu>t 






t 

j 


/It 0 M ti 


3U 0 \L 1 ) 


41 1 (1 6l 


48 7 (1 7) 


33 7 


(2 7) 


37 3 (2 8) 


1 7A7 * lav/0 statin; 








/J Q ,1 0, 


*I3 3 \l <) 


4*1 3 U) 


4/ 3 {£ I) 


35 5 


(2 5) 


32 1 (4 2) 


Carnegie and steel industry 






Cj 


44 7 1 1 9) 


AQ 1 Tl 


an 7 19 1 1 

4U / (c 1 J 


A~f ft /9 <ll 
1/ 0 0) 


33 5 


3 6) 


H 9 *9 Oi 
Jl 4 (J 0) 


Samuel Gompers 


2 


3 


5 


44 2 (1 9) 


47 1 (2 1j 


41 5 (2 9j 


46 8 (2 3) 


34 8 


3 2) 


32 9 (4 5) 


Central issue of Watergate scandal 


1 




8 


44 1 (1 6) 


48 7 (2 4) 


40 1 (2 0) 


45 7 (1 9) 


34 3 


3 7) 


36 9(4 8) 


Jane Addams 


3 


■1. 




43B{1?) 


45 9(1 8) 


41 7(1 5) 


44 8(1 4) 


39 4 


22) 


40 4 (2 9) 


Muckrakers 




3 


S 


43 7 (1 8) 


45 1 (2 3) 


426(24) 


47 4 (2 2) 


28 0 


2 8) 


35 9 (4 2) 


Labor legislation 


? 






43 b (1 4; 


46 4 (1 &) 


41 1 (1 8) 


45 6(1 7) 


33 1 


(3 1 ) 


39 5 (3 5) 


New Deal expanded government rnip 




? 


f, 


47 a (i 3) 


4A R O 0; 


40 4(1 M 


4A 1 (1 M 


33 2 


3 3} 


34 4 (3 6) 


T Roosevelt 






.1 


42 8d 3} 


48 0(^8) 


3/8(1 5) 


456 (1 6) 


29 4 


2 7) 


38 2 (2 7) 


Debate on slavery 




1 


3 


4? 7 11 P.) 


46 5(24) 


39 4 [2 1) 


45 1 (2 1) 


29 7 


3 3) 


36 2 (4 4) 


Presidents during the Dep'essmn 


1 


1 


6 


4? 6(1 f>) 


48 9(2 0) 


36 8(2 1) 


44 1 (1 9) 


36 4 


32) 


36 7(3 4, 


Scopes Trial 


3 




6 


4^ 'J (1 4) 


450(2 1) 


40 2(2 3/ 


45 2(1 8) 


29 3 


3 8) 


29 5 13?) 


Shipping and the War of 181? 


1 






42 2(1 3) 


48 2 (2 0) 


372(1 7) 


431 (1 4i 


38 0 


2 9) 


39 1 (5 9) 


Early Alaskans travel 


:'i 




ft 


420 ti h 


39 1 (1 6j 


44 5 M 7) 


45 6(1 61 


26 8 


2 2) 


3^ 8(24) 


German attack on U S territory 






t. 


40 7(1 9) 


45 3 '2 4; 


3fi6(?6l 


43 5(2 3' 


28 6 


3 1) 


30 3 (2 8) 


Taxing 


1 


? 




39 8 (1 5) 


44 8i??i 


35 4 M fij 


41 3 |1 fl) 


33 7 


2 7i 


32 0 (4 6) 


Religious toleration in colonies 


3 




1 


39 1 C 3) 


3/9(21) 


40 2 (1 1) 


40 6 (1 6) 


34 1 


30i 


35 5(3 0) 


Colonial independence 


1 


? 


? 


39 1 jl 2} 


42?(^S; 


35 9(1 4) 


42 9(1 6) 


?9 7 


2 1) 


22 4 (3 6) 


Presidential power 


i 




8 


38 6 (1 9) 


38 9/2 5) 


383(21) 


42 5 (2 3) 


22 9 


3 2) 


31 0 (3 4) 


Declaration of independence 


1 


? 


? 


37 8 0 6) 


38 5 (2 6) 


37 2(19) 


39 6 (1 9i 


29 9(4 1) 


25 8 (3 2) 



Sto Jard errors are presented in parentheses it can be sa;C with 95 percent certainty that tor each population of interest, 
the ..-ercentane of students who responded correctly to each stem is within + 2 standard errors ol the estimated value 
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GK \nt 12 (continued) 



Percentage of Students Responding Correctly 
to the U.S. History Assessment Items, 1988 



CON- CHROH PER 



ITEM DESCRIPTION 


TEXT 


OLOGY 


I00S 


NATION 


MALE 


FEMALE 


WHITE 


BLACK 


HISPANIC 


Political theory- Declaration of independence 


3 


2 


2 


36 2 0 3) 


365d 7) 


34 2 (1 8) 


37 3(1 6) 


29 3 (2 2) 


36 9(2 6) 


Nullification 


1 




1 


36 1 (1 4) 


34 4 (1 7) 


376 (21) 


36 9(1 6) 


31 9(2 8) 


32.6 (3.9) 


Herbert Hoover 


1 


3 


6 


35 9(1 2) 


37 7 (W) 


34 2 (1 9) 


37.4(14) 


30 5 (2 7) 


28 9 (34) 


Spanish American War 


1 




5 


34 5 (1 4) 


39 0(17) 


30 9(1 7) 


37 3 (1 7) 


26 7 (3 2) 


252(38) 


Richard Nixon 


1 


3 


8 


33 7(1 6) 


38 4(1 9) 


29 2 (2 3) 


34 3 (1 8) 


24 6 (2 3) 


346(3 7) 


Area acquired in Mexican War 


1 




3 


32 0 (1 3) 


35 2 (2 2) 


291 (16) 


29.6 (14) 


36 3 (3,5) 


42 3 (44) 


League of Nations 


1 




5 


31,3(1 3) 


37 2 (1 9) 


261 (14) 


33 6(1 8) 


24.8 (3 0) 


17 8(26) 


Dred Scott decision 


3 


2 


4 


30 3 (1 5) 


34 7 (2 3) 


26 4 (1 6) 


31 1 (1 7) 


25 0 (3.0) 


24 0 (36) 


"Jim Crow" laws 


3 


2 


c 


302 (1 6) 


350(2 1) 


26 0(1 8) 


29 5 (1 9) 


33 1 (30) 


25 3 (4 7) 


Marshall Plan 


1 




7 


299(1 1) 


31 8(2 0) 


28 1 (1 4) 


30 9(1 4) 


27 4 (2 2) 


24 8 (34) 


Nixon Policy 


1 




7 


28 8 (1 7) 


326 (2 1) 


25 4 (2 0) 


29 9(2 0) 


206(2 8) 


26 0 (3 0) 


Accomplished Reconstruction era 


1 




4 


284 (1 1) 


29 0(1 5) 


278(1 4) 


284(1 3) 


27 6 (24) 


27 0 (2.9) 


intent of Emancipation Proclamation 


1 


2 


4 


28 0(1 0) 


29 1 (1 5) 


271 (14) 


27 6 <14) 


29 9 (2.9) 


26 3 (36) 


Seneca Falls Declaration 


3 




3 


271 (1 5) 


29 .5 (2 3) 


24 9 (2.0) 


29 3(1 9) 


19 2 (2 7) 


151 (29) 


Leaders of women's movement 


3 


3 


8 


25 4 (1 3) 


26 9(1 9) 


241 (1 6) 


27 1 (1 6) 


17.1 (2 5) 


23 9 (31) 


Medicare and Voting Act 


1 


3 


7 


22 3 (0 9) 


25 8 (1 7) 


19 2(1 ?.) 


230(1 1) 


22 1 (3 0) 


16 6(2 3) 


Reconstruction 


1 




4 


203(1 1) 


23,0(1 4) 


179(1 5) 


21 1 (1 2) 


18 2(1 8) 


17 2 (3 9) 


Average Percentage of Students 




















Responding Correctly 








60 3(06) 


62 1 (0 8) 


55 7(0 6) 


63 0 (0 7) 


50 7 (0 9) 


50 7 (0 8) 



CONTEXT 

1 • Political Lite 

2 - Economic Life 

3 - Cultural. Social, and Family Life 

CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS, PERSONS, DOCUMENTS 

1 - Chronology of Events 

2 - Documents 

3 - Persons 



HISTORICAL PERIODS 

1 - Exploration and Colonization, up to 1763 

2 - The Revolutionary Era. the Constitution and the 

New Republic. 1763-1815 

3 * Economic and Social Development of the 

Antebellum Republic. 1790-1861 

4 • Crisis of ths Union Origins of the War, the 
War. and Reconstruction. 1850-1877 

5 - The Rise of Modern America and World War I, 1877-1920 
6 -The United States. 1920-1941 

7 ■ World War II and the Postwar Era. 1931-1968 

8 * Modern Post- industrial Era, 1968 to the Present 
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Standard errors are presented in parentheses It can be said with 95 percent certainty thjt for each population of interest 
the percentage of students who responded correctly to each item is within * 2 standard errors of the estimated value 



C.lt\l)l 12 



Average Percentage of Students Responding Correctly 

to the Items in Each Dimension of U.S. History Assessed, 1988 



DIMENSION 

CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS 

Average Percent Correct 
Difference 

DOCUMENTS 

Average Percent Correct 
Difference 

PERSONS 

Average Percent Correct 
Difference 

EXPLORATION AND COLONIZATION 

Average Percent Correct 
Difference 

REVOLUTIONARY ERA 

Average Percent Correct 
Difference 

ANTEBELLUM REPUBLIC 

Average Percent Correct 
Difference 

CRISIS OF THE UNION 

Average Percent Correct 
Difference 

RISE OF MODERN AMERICA/WORLD WAR I 

Average Percent Correct 
Drfference 

THE UNITED STATES, 1920-1941 

Average Percent Correct 
Difference 

WORLD WAR ll/POSTWAR ERA 

Average Percent Correct 
Difference 

MODERN POST-INDUSTRIAL ERA 

Average Percent Correct 
Difference 

POLITICAL LIFE 

Average Percent Correct 
Difference 

ECONOMIC LIFE 

Average Percent Correct 
Difference 

CULTURAL, SOCIAL. AND FAMILY LIFE 

Average Percent Correct 
Difference 



NATION 

60 3(0 7) 

55 0(0 7) 
595^7) 
64 6(0 6) 

58 8 (0 7) 

62 6(0 7) 

61 2 (0 61 
57 1 (0 7) 

59 2(0 7) 
59 6(0 7) 
61 7(0 6) 
57 2i06i 
68 6(0 6) 
59S.0 7 1 



MALE 

62 5(0 9) 
2 2(0 5) 

56 5(0 8) 
1 5(0 4) 

60.7(0 9) 
1 2(0 4) 

66 5(0 8) 

1 9(0 4) 

61 1 (0 9) 

2 3 (0 5) 

64 7(0 8) 
2 1(0 5) 

62 6(0 8) 
1 4(0 3) 

58 2(0 9) 
1 1 (0 4) 

60 6(0 9) 
1 4(04) 

62 4(0 9) 
28(04) 

62 8(0 8) 
1 2(0 4) 



59 7 (0 8) 
25(04) 

70 0(0 7 1 
1 4 (04) 



60 4(0 3f 
0 8 '0 4i 



FEMALE 

58 4(0 8) 
-19(05) 

53 7 (0 6) 
■14(0 3) 

58 5 (0 8) 
■1 1 (04) 

62 9(0 7) 
-1 7(04) 

56 8(0 7) 
-2 0(0 4) 

60&(0 6i 
■18(0 5) 

59 9(0 7) 
-1 3(0.3) 

56 1 (0 7) 
■1 0(04) 

57 9(0 8) 
■1 3(04) 

57 2(0 7) 
-15(04) 

606(0 6) 
■1 0(04) 

55 0(0 6) 

-2 2(0 3^ 

67 4 (0 7) 
1 2(04) 

58 810 7j 

■0 7 i0 3) 



WHITE 

63 3(0 9) 
3 0(0 3) 

57 6 (0 8) 
2 5(0 3) 

61 7(0 8) 

2 1 (0 3) 

68 0(0 8) 

3 4(0 3) 

61 8(0 9) 
3 0(0 3) 

65 3 (0 8! 
2 7(0 3) 

64 0(0 7) 
2 8(0 3) 

59 6(0 9) 
2 5(0 3) 



61 6(0 9) 
2 4 (0 3) 



61 5 (0 8) 

1 9(0 3) 

64 7(0 7) 
3 0(0 3) 

60 0(0 8) 

2 8(0 3) 

71 4 (0 7) 
2 8(0 3) 

62 0(0 8) 
2 5(0 3) 



BLACK 

49 4(1 0} 
-109(1 1) 

456(1 0) 
-94(1 2) 

52 9(1 0) 
-67(1 1) 

532(1 1) 
-114(1 2) 

479(1 2) 
-11 0(1 3) 

52 9(1 0) 
-9 7(1 0) 

523(1 1) 
89(1 1) 

48* 0 9) 
87(1 1) 

499(1 1) 

■93(1 2) 

53 7(1 1) 
■59(1 2) 

491(1 1) 

■126(1 1) 

46 7(0 9) 
■105(1 0) 

58 8(0 9) 
9 8(1 0) 

51 7(1 Oi 
■78(1 1) 



HISPANIC 



501 (1 1) 
■102(1 2) 

45 4(08) 
-9 6 (0 9) 

51 1 (1 1) 
8 5 0 1) 

53 5(1 2) 
-11 1 (1 2) 

482 (1 1) 
■106(1 2) 

534(1 1) 
-9 2(1 2) 

506(1 2) 
106(1 1) 

47 7(1 0) 
9/(1 0) 

51 9(1 2) 
-73(1 3) 

50 6(1 0) 
-9 0(1 1) 

53 6(1 3) 

8 1 (1 2) 

47 8(0 9) 

9 4(0 9) 

59 1 (0 9) 
-9 5(0 9) 

49 5(0 9) 
•100(1 0! 



"Difference" refers to the difference between the nation and subpoouiatiuns 

Standard errors are presented in parentheses H can pe said with 95 percent certainty U;at for eai,h population of interest the average 

percent correct is within * 2 standard errors of the estimated value 1 "j 1 
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GRADE 1 1 



Percentage of Student* Responding Correctly to 
the U.S. History Aafteftament Item*, 1986 and 1988 



CON- CHROH PER- 



item DESCRIPTION 


11*5. 


TEXT 


OLOGY 


IOOS 


NATION 


MALE 


FEMALE 


WHITE 


BLACK 


HISPANIC 


h\0vinf\mr firaham flail 


1986 


c 




t, 


so 4 ( U < ) 

91 1 (0 9) 


01 DM 1 t 

88 7 d 3) 


935(1 1) 


y4 4 ((J 9) 

92 4(0 9) 


90 9 (1 51 
905(1 41 


87 8 
80 8 


(31) 
(3 0) 


1 Inf1»rnrnitnri ftaiirnid 
ijMuciyiuuMu naiiiuju 


1986 


\ 

-J 






Oaf n u i 
875(1 2| 


oo i n it 
07 * l 1 JI 

86 6 (1 b) 


884 (1 4) 


y 1 u {u y i 
89 1 (14) 


Oft t iHi 

00 D (i: D) 

90 7(1 9) 


76 8 
69 7 


(6 5) 
(4 3) 


Aiinlf Hill*' 


1 Qftfl 

1986 






7 

/ 


OtJ D (UOI 

87 4(1 0) 


Ql f, .Mil 

88 6(1 1) 


861 (15) 


89 7 ( 1 1 ) 
894(1 t) 


or. 4 /O Hi 
OU 4 {I U) 

83 1 ,16) 


81 8 

73 1 


(3 9) 
(54) 


Thnmit lisff u re n ft 
IllUrndb JcMeraUM 


i yon 
1986 




0 


£ 


0 . / (1 J ( 

87 4(0 9) 


Ott 1 /1 7 1 

OO J ( 1 / ) 

86 7(14) 


v." 7 1 i 1 Qi 

88 3(1 6) 


89 6 (1 4) 

90 6(08) 


80 1 (2 5) 
75 9(3 9) 


82 8 

75 3 


(4 9) 
(3 2) 


nutu inuubiiy d'iu aabcHtuiv 

line 


1988 
1986 


0 
c 




J 


fl? C (H Q. 

0/ D (U 3| 

87 2(1 2) 


Rfl 1 M ^ t 
OtJ 1 1 13 ) 

87 5(1 5) 


86 7(1 4) 


yo m i 0) 
900(1 2) 


pn Q /0 7 i 

79 4 (2 4) 


76 3 
74 4 


(4 0) 
(4 9) 


HAfCwl Tnhman 
nflirtci lUDfTtflii 


i yoo 
1986 


■5 

J 


-2 
J 


4 


83 8(1 2) 


84 1 (1 8) 
82 8(1 7) 


84 5 ( 1 4) 
84 9(1 3) 


83 6 ( 1 4) 

84 2(1 4) 


95 0(1 4 ) 
92 4 (1 7) 


67 7 
667 


(4 6) 

(5 7) 


out (ji n ly ills 


1 QAM 

1986 




9 




Oil .1 O i 

81 3(* 2t 


84 8 ( 1 3 ) 
801 (1 7} 


82 1 (t 7) 
82 7 (1 4) 


85 1 (14) 
82 4 (1 6) 


77 5 (2 9) 
76 2 (4 1) 


78 1 
74 2 


(4?) 
(4 9) 




i yoo 
1986 








fllftH rti 

t)j U ( ! U) 

8^8(0 9) 


fit 1 .1 c, 

OO J ( 1 J F 

884 (1 1) 


80 t (16) 
80 6(1 2) 


86 0 ( 1 i ; 

87 7(0 9) 


70 z (J 4) 
73 6(2 6) 


72 4 

71 2 


(5 7) 
(3 3) 




i yon 
1986 


J 






81 3(1 2l 


HO Oil 7 1 

83 2(1 6) 


80 1 (1 3 > 
793 (1 4) 


oY o ( i l\ 
82 5(1 5) 


78 7 (2 7 | 
76 5 (2 6) 


691 
75 0 


(4 5) 
(3 7) 


"ItM dlU'MIL LfufHU 


1986 






7 
/ 


'3-511 li 

799(1 3) 


fit Q i 1 4 , 

OO O ( t •*) 

85 7(1 5) 


73 0 ( 1 8) 
730 {t 9) 


84 0 ( 1 2) 
84 4 (1 0) 


59 8 (J 9) 
59 0(3 5) 


69 4 
67 4 


(4 9) 
(4 7) 


Wflisningion conirndnara 
American Army 


1986 


\ 


'3 


') 

C 


792(14i 


84 8 ( 1 3) 
83 1 (1 7) 


73 1 (1 8) 
75 4 (2 Ol 


82 3 ( 1 4 1 

83 7 (1 4i 


64 5 (3 2) 
60 0(3 6) 


67 4 
66 1 


(4 6) 

(3 7) 




1986 


? 






7 7 ft J 1 1 i 

781 (1 3) 


'94 1 1 8 j 
804 (1 4) 


74 8 ( 1 6} 

75 4 |1 9i 


80 5 ( 1 3 ) 

81 5(1 6) 


CO t> iO A i 

0/ o (*f 4) 
66 9(3 4) 


71 7 
62 7 


(4 6) 
(3 8) 


Wdlci ydlr 


!UftP 

1986 


] 




D 

n 


' J V» ( 1 J) 

77 4 (1 2t 


n i o M 7 
01 O 1 1 f I 

81 1 (1 bi 


t.y t) (t l) 
73 7 ,1 4) 


78 4 (1 3) 

79 4 H 4) 


70 0 (3 1 ) 
73 2 i? 9i 


5B7 
59 7 


(4 9) 
(4 7) 


C II mlll-t^JdllUi I ■ ' IJt Iti'ilj 1 'U' " 


1 QUA 

i yon 
1986 




'J 

3 


4 


66C it 8i 


/ j y ( i jj 
690(23i 


/O f ( CI 

66 9(1 9) 


77 3 ( t 4) 
69 3 (2 0) 


69 7 (3 5) 
67 8(3 9) 


L < 

50 5 


(3 8) 
(4 3) 




1 QUO 

,986 








O J ; l / : 
75 8it 4t 


7 1 - 1 /'Jit 

75 4 tfOi 


'Jill 3) 

76 2 il 5i 


7t' 1 (19) 
80 • (1 5] 


£7 C i*l Ct 

b (Jo) 
57 5(3 2) 


62 6 
61 2 


(34) 
(4 8) 


Uc'lCldl fJdltfb 

Great Depression 


i yoo 
1986 


'J 
< 


1 


ft 


7? 2(1 3) 


O/ J 1 i 4 ) 

79 2(1 5: 


b/ / (t 7 U) 
65 4 (1 9) 


79 2 1 1 1 1 
77 4 (1 4) 


62 3 (2 5) 
SO 6 1 3 7 » 


52 7 
54 6 


(4 2) 
(4 3) 


Gencffll dates 

Christopher CoiumbuS 


1Q00 

i yoo 
1986 








73 6 1 1 4 ) 

6e i {1 ?. 


78 0 ' 1 7) 
71 6(1 7) 


69 b (2 0) 
64 1 (2 3} 


79 0 ( 1 6) 
7? 6 (1 4) 


51 4 (3 2i 
47 1 (3 7) 


63 9 
546 


(5 9) 
(3 8) 


^Id'np MCI 


1 CiAft 

1986 




/ 


/ 


/J i ( » ,) I 

67 3i1 3) 


' ^ y 1 1 ol 
6[i?(2 0) 


74 2 (2 0) 
693 M6) 


76 8 ( 1 !> 
71 i (1 3i 


62 7 (2 8) 
55 1 (3 1) 


60 8 
44 5 


(4 6) 

(52) 


Civil rights rn ovfl merit 


1988 
1986 


'1 






7? 8 if) 8i 
7 1 7 1 1 4 j 


71 2 1 1 8) 
716<1 7, 


'4 3(1 7) 
71 6 "1 6i 


73 1 (i 2 l 
73 i (1 7 ( 


72 9 (2 9) 
71 8 (24) 


62 3 
59 9 


(4 8) 
4 1) 


U S enemies dunng WW ! ' 


1988 
1986 


i 






72 8 < 1 1 i 
?0 7H 6i 


82 : it 3: 
80 6 n 7; 


64.; (2 0i 

60 9 2 t 


77 0(1 ?! 
75 0(1 8t 


59 5 (4 2j 
50 8(3 0) 


601 

59 5 


(6 6) 
(44) 


Gold rush and mo^nvnt west 


1HH8 
1986 








72 4 i i f J; 
71 ill, 


78 9(1 9i 
76 3 ( 1 5 1 


66 6(2 1) 
*)*) 4 i 1 7 } 


■4 3 M 9l 
74 5 (1 3.) 


65 6 l2 4i 
57 0 (3 1 1 


64 5 

61 F, 


(5 5) 
44) 


Locate Mifissippi Hive' 


1988 
'986 


jj 




1 


71 2 (1 6. 
7 f l 3 1 1 2'i 


79 1 (1 8l 
76 6 M 8: 


64 1 (??i 
64 1 (1 6) 


74 0(1 8i 
74 4(1 3j 


61 0(3 1.1 
51 0 (? 7) 


62 9 

6u i 


(51) 
4 5) 


Charles L<ndberyi 


1988 






L 


70-Jil 4, 

76 1 :1 f.J 


76 9(1 Ci 
81 1 (1 9) 


65 5(1 8, 
70 2(1 7) 


77 0(1 5i 
80 2 d 9i 


54 4 (3 6) 

62T*2 9i 


49 8 

56 5 


56, 
(4 0) 


Area won independence 
from Mexico 


1988 
1986 


1 




.) 


70f>(1 0. 
71 0(1 4; 


77 5 H 8l 
75 0(1 4) 


M2 (1 4i 
66 9(2 4| 


"4 3 (1 3) 
73 6 (1 7| 


53 2 (3 3) 
53 7 (2 2) 


/01 
73 9 


4 9) 

3 3) 



Standard * rrors jrc i>rf l M. : del m pat anther It can foe s.:id with 95 percent certainty that for each population erf interest 
the percentage ot Mii0>n?s a no responded correctly to ear.t, item is gyithm * 2 standard eirors uf the estimated value 
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Git AIM 1 1 (continued) 



Percentage of Student* Repoondinft Correctly to the 
U.S. Iliwtorv \^M Hwnonl Item*, 1986 and I»8» 



CON- CHRON PER- 



ITEM DESCRIPTION 


YEAR 


TEXT 


OLOGY 


J.0.OS 


NATION 


MALE 


FEMALE 


WHITE 


BLACK 


HISPANIC 


General dates tndofWWii 


1988 
1986 


1 




7 


699(1 3i 
70 7(1 5| 


76 5(1 8) 

77 7(2 3) 


64 0(1 9) 
63 7(1 9) 


74 3(1 3) 
7? 3(1 6) 


54 5(4 2) 
61 6(3 9) 


56 4(4 4) 

71 6(29) 


Plantation economy 


1983 
^986 


? 




3 


690(1 1) 
70 7(14) 


73 3 It 6) 
72 7(1 8) 


65 2(1 7) 
68 7(1.5) 


71 9(1 3) 
i-3 1 (1 3) 


63 0(2 5) 
65 7(2 7) 


54 4(6 0) 

55 5(4 8) 


Opposition 10 The Vietnam War 


1988 
1986 


1 




8 


68 7(16) 
72 1 (1 5) 


76 8 (2 Ol 

77 7 (i 9) 


61 5(26) 
656(18) 


72 : n 8) 
74 0(1 9) 


53 1 (2 9) 
61 3 |3 1 j 


58 4 (4 5) 
67 2(4 0) 


Secession 


1988 
1986 


i 




4 


68 4 ( 1 4 1 

69 7(1 1) 


675(20) 
67 4(18) 


69 2(1 7j 
72 3(1 7) 


7?9(1 4) 
74 4ji 5) 


67 7(4 3) 
492(39) 


476(70) 
49 0(3 5) 


Brown v Board of lOucahon 


1988 
1986 


3 


? 


7 


679(1 1. 
63 7 d 81 


67 9(1 8; 
60 8(2 6) 


679(1 6) 
67 1 (2 3) 


70 7(1 2) 
66 4 (2 0) 


60 1 <3 6v 
55 5(3 6) 


51 7(3 6) 
475(37) 


Sputnik 


19K8 

iy8ij 






7 


670(1 5> 
6? 7 (15) 


73 1(19) 
69 1 (1 9) 


61 6 (1 9) 
56 4(2 5) 


71 4(19} 
676(1 9) 


530(3 t) 
46 3(3 4) 


49 7(4 0) 
47 2(3 7) 


Influence ol German 
submarines WW 1 


1988 
1986 


1 




5 


66 3(1 61 
64 6 (1 h) 


7? 7(i 7) 
69 4f?2) 


60 7(1 9) 
600(1 7) 


66 9(2 0) 
66 7 {1 9) 


62 3(2 9) 

63 3(4 0) 


61 2(5 5) 
48 9(5 2) 


impact of Ded of 
Independence 


1988 
1986 


1 


L 


2 


65 3(1 5) 
67 6 (1 3) 


70 7(1 7) 

71 3d 7) 


6O6;2 0> 
63 2 <2 0) 


68 3(1 8) 
71 6'' 5) 


53 4(2 8) 
49 4(2 8) 


57 3(5 6) 
53 1 (4 2) 


General dates Dec I of 
Independence 


1988 
1986 


1 


1 


? 


65 1 (1 9) 
67 8(1 3) 


75 3(2 6) 
72 6(1 6) 


56 1 (2 1) 
63 1 (1 6) 


68 5(2 2) 
70 1 (1 4) 


53 1 (3 7) 
57 3 (4 4) 


54 1 [tA) 
57 1 (5 0) 


Plessyv Ferguson 


1988 
1986 


i 


t 


5 


64 6 (2 2} 
61 4 (1 5i 


68 2(2 5) 
60 4(2 3) 


61 4 (2 6) 

62 3(1 8) 


67 2(26) 
64 9(18) 


60 5(3 8) 
53 6(38) 


45 3(4 3) 
40 4 (5 2) 


Susan B Anthony 


193S 
1986 


3 


3 


4 


63 9 1 1 0> 
68 9 (1 3) 


61 7i1 9j 
66 3(1 61 


65 9(1 bi 
71 9(19) 


64 6 (1 3) 
70 0(1 5) 


67 • (31) 
63 6(4 2) 


51 8(5 2) 
61 4(32) 


Rockefeller and Standard Oil 


1988 
198fi 






5 


6JSi1 8) 
57 6 M 51 


70 1 (2 2i 
629(1 8i 


57 6(20) 
52 7(2 5) 


66 i i? 0i 
58 9(2 0) 


53 4(3 6} 

51 3(3), 


55 9(6 3) 
52 0(4 6) 


General dates Watergate 


198b 


1 




8 


62'?<l 2) 
64 5 (1 5> 


70 3!" 81 

71 t 11 7i 


55 0(1 8) 
57 0(2 2) 


66 9(1 6) 
69 1 (1 8) 


48 1(3 0) 
46 7(3 5) 


41 1 (45) 
47 3 (4 8) 


England's exploration of 
East Coast 


1986 

i9s: 






1 


61 5 it 5; 
60 6 (1 b.i 


63 ,? (2 3; 

64 ? M ?\ 


60 0 (2 0. 
57 0(2 0) 


64 2(1 6) 
64 3 (1 8) 


48 0 (J 3i 

49 2/3 5) 


54 6(5 9) 
44 8(3 5) 


Spam first settled ! W U S 


1988 
1986 




j 


1 


61 4 (1 71 
61 Oil 4 ) 


64 4 i2 0i 

62 9 it 9) 


58 8(1 9j 
58 7 ii 8) 


65 7 (1 8) 
63 5(1 3, 


47 2(3 7) 

48 1 (4 3| 


47 3 |4 4* 

52 1 (4 3) 


Representative gn^prnmeRt 
in colonies 


:98S 
1 986 


1 




i 


60 8(1 7) 
58 Oil n 


638^ 6i 
57 5 ;2 1) 


58 1 (1 5; 
58 5(2 2) 


65 3 m 9) 
63 0(2 0) 


49 7 (3 /) 
38 7(3 6) 


45 1 (5 3) 

39 3(3 5; 


Social Security and New Deal 


1988 

1 w, 


i 




fi 


$98 (t 4; 

54 7 (2 1] 


60 7 {1 9) 
57 1 (24) 


59 0 (2 1 1 
52 3(2 5i 


62 8 d 4) 

56 6(2 61 


55 0(3 6, 
46 3(2 9) 


40 4 (59) 
52 8(4 6) 


Population movement 
dunng 1800s 


1988 
1986 


? 


i 


3 


59 £ j t? ?i 
54 7 M 8l 


668(^1 
60 ' '?0i 


52 9 f22i 
48 0t?2, 


63 8(2 7; 
59 5(2 0) 


43 9 (3 4) 

35 8(3 8) 


49 5(4 5) 
34 3 (4 5) 


U S foreign pok* goals 
after WWII 


1988 
I98f. 


1 


1 




S8 8 ( i ; i 
5 j' 7 ' 1 c i ) 


65 2 (2 4) 
61 8(1 5i 


53 0(2 3) 
536(2?, 


61 S (1 9) 

61 9(1 7) 


50 0 (3 7) 
44 2(3 6) 


50 0(5 7) 
43 8(4 7) 


Genera) dates U b Constitution 


19(<8 
198 f . 




1 




58 2 n ;?i 

60 9 f 1 2 1 


66 3 !? 1, 
65 4 1 1 7 1 


51 0 (i 9; 
'/ 7 i2 1i 


62 3(1 1 1 

63 8(14. 


44 5(3 4) 


46 7 (6 9) 


Location of l.h- .siana Pufchase 


1988 
'986 








57 8(14: 


66 4 M 8i 

61 5 (2 3) 


50 2(1 
52 7 (2 5. 


59 2 (1 6i 
61 4(18; 


525(31) 
40 8 (3 8) 


53 3(66) 
40 5 (4 4) 


General date f Pevi haibof 


'986 


i 






57 3 ii . T ) 
60 0 i 1 h: 


66 0(2?) 
65 9 f? h 


49 B (? 1 ] 

52 9(2 7i 


59 9M 9] 
6? 1 ii 8? 


48 0(3 3) 
50 4 (4 2f 


47 9(4 8) 

56 1 1 3 8) 


Ger.a'a' dates Proration 


!98fi 

1 m, 






6 


57 2(1 5, 
56 4 M 5) 


65 0(19! 
62 5 !2 4) 


50 2(2 0! 
49 3 d 8l 


60 3 M 8i 

61 2M 6) 


46 ? (3 41 
40 0 (3 8} 


48 4 (4 3) 
36 2 (4 7i 


Pr puhM Party and tarm 
support 


*988 
t!)8G 


1 






56 5(1 ?) 

52 8(1 J.., 


53 7(14, 
49 1 i* 6i 


59 0,1 M 
56 6(21: 


57 4(1 5i 
53 2 M 9) 


50 3 (4 4) 

54 2 ,2 7i 


56 0(5 6) 
44 9(4 5) 



Standard errors are present in parentiiesei, it c w he sa-d win 35 percent urtatr'tv that for each population of inter**! 
the percentage -J student* who responded r mren'y to r*ach item is v;th;o • 2 standard erroi s of the e<,tiwate'J vabe 
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iitl \m, 1 1 (continued) Percentage of Student* Responding Correctly to the 

U.S. HiMory /t«»c*»ment Item*, 1086 and 1988 



CON CHROM- PtR- 



ITEM DESCRIPTION 


YEAR 


Tf XT 


OLOGY 


ipps 


NATION 


WAU 


FEW Alt 


WMITf 


5LACK 


HISPANIC 


Economic changes from 
New Deal 


1 1*88 
1986 


1 




6 


56 3 d 6) 
52 3 d 8. 


55 3t2 5> 
495,26! 


57 2,2 0' 
55 4 <2 3> 


579*20! 
63 9,2 2; 


516(4 2| 
44 6(2 8; 


50 4 (4 5) 
44 8 <3 8) 


U S support Tof S Ko'ea 


• 988 
1986 


1 




7 


5fc 2(18) 
53 9(1 7, 


65 5 [2 2) 
6i 9d 3» 


479 (1 9) 
45 9i2Gi 


60 3 t2?| 
56 7 d 9i 


40 5 (2 8) 
40 5(2 8) 


46 9(4 2i 
4j8(4 8) 


Articles of Confede^t on 


198& 
1986 


1 


2 


2 


56 i it 3» 
59 4 (i Cm 


58 C \2 ?\ 
60 2 d 7) 


$4 3 (2 4) 
58 4 i2 3» 


57 4 (1 6) 
612(15* 


49 8,3 ?) 
54Qi3 3i 


59 5 (4 4) 
47 5(5 3) 


Washington s rare we it 
Address 


1988 
1986 


1 






j 6 i i 3 1 
50 3,2 0) 


05 1 d 9) 
4?0(2Ui 


56 1 (1 4i 
53 7(2 6i 


58 1 d 4, 
51 7 (24 f 


45 1 (3 4| 

46 4 (2 7) 


47 0(5 1, 
43 7 (4 6j 


"Give me liberty or give 
me death 


1938 
VJ86 


3 


3 


2 


55 5 !l 8i 
5 1 1 il 6) 


59 5 :2 0> 
504 (2 4i 


51 9(,"6i 
61 7(1 8i 


559 d 8) 
53 6 (2 0) 


57 8t3 9) 
46 0(3 5) 


49 1 (6 31 
33 3(3 5) 


French exploration of Canada 


1988 
1986 


i 






55? (1 5> 
50 Ml 4i 


58 9 (2 li 
5? fid Ps 


52 0d0i 
48 1 (' 8> 


590(1 9i 
54 0 (1 4) 


37 2i31) 
32 6(3 2) 


48 2(5 5) 
41 4 (581 


Immigration patterns 
before 1800 


1988 
1986 


3 




2 


55 3 d 5j 

56 3 n 4i 


54 7(2 2) 
56 8 d 9) 


55 f i 7> 
55 7,- 6) 


56 1 1 1 9) 
59i (16) 


44 4 (2 9) 

43 2(3 7) 


69 2 (4 0) 
49 5 (3 8) 


Duo! Sew: migrations 


1983 
1986 






fc 


wet 1 6i 

53 8,1 6) 


54 1 (2 2) 
554 ( 26i 


55 1 » # 7j 
522(1 'i 


57 4 d 8} 
569(21» 


46 3 (3 5) 
41 7 (30) 


42 2(5 2) 
44 6 (3 4) 


Amendment of 1920 gave 
women the vote 


-^m 


1 


1 


Si 


54 4 il 5) 

S3 ' <? ;ji 


52 1 (2 6t 
49 7 (1 9* 


56 5 (2 0- 

57 7 d 7t 


54 2(1 8) 
54 8(1 6. 


59 5(3 7) 
50 2 (4 4t 


50 5 (4 5) 
47 3(4 8) 


Country 
Soviet Union 


1986 


1 




7 


54 3 d 3) 
Lj4 (1 7i 


598 (i 7i 
62 2 d 3» 


493 (i 9t 
48 9(2 81 


56 5 d 61 

57 5(2 1} 


434 ( 3 7) 
40 3.2 8) 


49 8 (4 8) 
55 8(4 2) 


General dates Eisenhower * 
presidency 


1988 
1986 








54 3 i2 Oi 
556(1 5) 


59/ :3 71 
59 2(2 li 


49 9 d <') 
b2 0 ,2 ."ii 


57 1 (2 2) 

58 2 (2 : ) 


45 2 !32i 

46 2 ,3 1) 


43 7 (54) 
49 0(4 2) 


Joseph Stalin 


*98B 

1s% 


1 


"\ 




54 0 (i 6) 
53 6i2ii 


56 7 (2 7i 
55 4 [2 7i 


51 6 (2 4, 
51 5 (2 4, 


586 M 9) 
56 7,2 4, 


42 3(3 0) 
39 7(3 5) 


27 3 (4 5) 
38 3>3 8i 


Laissez-faire 


1988 
1986 


1 




5 


53 8 1 1 8> 
51 Oil 8i 


55 1 (2 4j 
493(25) 


52 6 (2 li 
52 9(2 ii 


56 0 (2 Ci 
53 6(1 9) 


43 0(3 7) 
38 9 (4 0) 


47 i (68i 
38 4 (4 9) 


Japanese American internment 
tn WWII 


1988 
1986 








536 (1 7i 
55 2 d 7. 


61 9 (? ti 
63 4 i? 0 


46 i (2 4) 

47 1 (2 4^ 


56 0 (1 9 ( 

57 4 (1 9) 


405(2 6 t 
40P ,26) 


47 2(4 5) 
54 1 (4 2; 


Carner^e and steel indu&lf i 


1986 
1966 


"t 




5 


52 4 (2 2i 
46 9 il 5t 


58 5 ; i J, 
<8 5 i2 4i 


47 0 t2 0 ( 
45 4 d 5) 


56 4 [2 i\ 
484 d e> 


37 0 (4 3| 
41 7 (3 2) 


45 2(4 8) 
38 0 0 9) 


Genera" dates F P , t wen * 
presidency 


1988 
1986 


1 


1 


6 


52 4(1 9» 
5?0 il 3i 


5fi0n q> 
571 d 7» 


47 4 [? li 

46 9 d 71 


54 5 ,2 3) 
j6 1 d 6* 


46 2(3 7) 
36 2 (2 8i 


40 3(4 5) 
42 3 (4 2} 


Samuel aompets 


1988 

19flCr 








5i ; d y. 

49 8 ,1 ?' 


57 3 (3d 
52 3i2;>; 


*f 7 |2 1; 

4 7 4 ,? 1) 


52 b (2 0, 
50 3 d 9> 


49 4 .4 ?) 
46 9 (2 4) 


47 2 (6 6) 

48 9(5 1) 


Oooker T Washing! o : 


UlBfl 
1986 








5 1 4 d 4, 

57 1 il 7i 


51' * ( 1 7 1 
68 5 (2 5. 


50 3(16> 
55 5 .1 9i 


53 2 d4] 
57 9 ii Bi 


491 (3 3, 
55 2 <4 2, 


402 (5 8) 
52 2 (4 9) 


General dates WW > 


1986 


i 


i 




57 3 f 1 4> 


67 8 d M 


36 9 d 9 1 
45 1 (2 3t 


55 1 '14' 
62 3 ii 5) 


m a 1 1 u i 

" ) M I J O 1 

.^2 9 *4 0) 


fO (J (D / ) 

40 3 ,2 0; 


Valley forge 


19% 








4& f M 4 ( 
4"' 9 d ;>.. 


5 1 y t?0. 
49 l : (2 


46 3 ;2 4i 
16 i :2 0> 


520(1 4. 
506 - i 2) 


; ir o f 3 c, 

37 6 :S5; 


37 9 (6 3) 
35 3 (4 2: 


iK,.L' r " McCarthy and 
Communism 


^988 
'986 




"ji 




4 ' ? 1 1 6 
4,' t ' 1 4 , 


4 ft 0 (2 5) 
43 0(?0i 


46 5 d 7 1 
42 1 'i 8f 


48 n d >■ 

4:^ h m 6' 


4f 4 I'JB) 
33 9i2 3> 


379 (52; 
?B9-45i 


Shipping and me War of 1812 


1988 
1986 








46 4 i 1 1 j 

4/ 0 ,i 5, 


52 i-2i. 
51 B d /: 


41 3 d ' i 

42 3 : 1 9 


44 9 ( i 1 ] 
4" 4 s 1 Si 


47 7 (2 3> 

48 0(3 5: 


56 7 ;3B; 
46 6 (4 3) 


Renaissance and cuitb'ai 
advance:, 


1986 
1986 








45 i* ■ : 4i 

!'f9 2 ■ 1 '/ < 


44 f 

"(8 7,2 2, 


46 1, ,2 1. 
46 1 -2 2i 


46 9 (15, 
41 4 n fi> 


46 0-2 9. 
31 0 .33, 


37 1 1 7 0i 
26 9.3': 


Martin Luther King v 


1988 
1986 


3 




J 


45 1 '1 Bj 
489 {1 4j 


42 / |? Oi 
5C6 d 9i 


4 7 3 <? 'm 
47 2(1 fii 


40 1 (2 2. 
45 6 il 7i 


695 (48) 
719-27) 


39 0(3 9) 
38 8<4 3i 






Standard e"or& d re presented 


'ii parentheses 


it un be Sdict wi 


th 95 percent teMamt-, that *o: 


each popuiat'on of 


interest 



the percentage of students who res tended torreciiv 1c ; each ,tcm is w:th^. ■ 2 star<dard ^rrorib o* Ihe est, ma ted vaiuf 
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till l 1 (continued) Percentage of Student* Responding Correctly to 

the IKH. History /\ftfte*Nment Items, 19H0 and 1989 



ITEM DESCRIPTION 


YtAR 


CON 

TEXT 


CHRON 

0LOGY 


PER 
IQPS 


NATION 


MALI 


f EMAll: 


WHITE 


SLACK 


HISPANIC 


General dates Reconstruction 


198B 
N6f 


1 






45 1 .1 5- 

40 :> o 5i 


49 3 0 6; 
40 7 0 81 


41 3i2 J» 
39 6(2 1) 


47 7 (2 Oi 
4? 3 0 8" 


37 3:3 it 
2 7 S 1 3 3 1 


38 2(5 61 
35 2(3 8) 


General date?. ator^c tx-^h 


1 9G8 
^986 








450 0 6: 
481 0 fli 


55:i:2i 
S7?(2 3i 


35 9(1 b! 
39 4.? n 


4: 9 0 6i 
bi 7 ,? 11 


31 9i2 7i 
34 0(2 8) 


38 6(5 0) 
36 8 (4 7) 


1890-^910 inmip'at'cn pattern 


1986 


3 


i 


5 


44 9 0 8) 
3760 4i 


47 7 (?4j 
36 0(1 9t 


42 5: (2 0) 
39 20 e 


4b 5(2 ii 
36 2 0 7i 


45 3(3?) 
42 5i3 5i 


39 9(6 0) 
43 3(3 8) 


Jane Addams 


1988 
1986 


3 


3 




•MOO 7i 
il Oil 6i 


41 Oi? Ii 
37 1 (?4 } 


46 7 ii 3i 
44 8(1 4) 


44 b (2 0) 
41 1 0 8) 


43 1 (50) 
41 1 (j 2) 


344(5 1) 
34 9(4 4) 


Constitution ana oivis.on 
ot powers 


1988 
1986 


1 




2 


43id6) 
438(1 6i 


46 6 i? ?r 
48 4i2 f J) 


400-1 Bi 
3930 9) 


44 9(2 0i 

45 2 0 8) 


36 2(3 3) 
39 1 (2 8) 


41 4(60) 
34 7(4 6) 


MucKraKers 


1988 
1986 




j 


5 


42 7 12 1 , 
3; 1 ii <i 


47 0(2 9 
39 0.2 0. 


389(2 bi 
35 3(1 6) 


45 3(2 5) 
38 3 0 8» 


36 3(3 4) 
32 4(3 1) 


319(5 3) 
30 8(3 7) 


General dates Wilson 5 
preside ncy 


1988 
1986 


i 


1 


5 


4?4(1 6| 
42 9(1 7; 


45 4(2 0. 
48 6(2 1) 


396(2 3) 
37 2(2 D 


43 5 (2 0 
452 0 9. 


33 7(3 4) 
31 9(32) 


43 9(4 5) 
37 9(4 0) 


Presidents during Dep r essio n 


1988 
1986 


1 


1 


6 


424(2 1) 
41 1 d 6| 


46 ? (2 4 ) 
46 7(2 4 1 


38 6:2?) 
3S6(1 8) 


46 0(2 71 
44 5(2G) 


31 1(3 7) 
30 i (3 0) 


35 9 (4 0) 
26 8(3 0) 


Dred Scot! Decision 


1988 
1986 


3 


p 


4 


41 5(22) 
39 5 d 2) 


4G0i2(.) 
40 1 0 M 


37 6^26) 

38 8(1 61 


41 8(2 5) 
41 0(1 3) 


44 2(6 0) 
36 6(41) 


32 3 (4 2) 
28 1(3 9) 


Missouri Compromise 


1988 
1986 


i 






41 5(1 8i 
42Gd 9i 


43 1 2 7| 
43 4(2 2) 


40 i 0 7) 
42b ( 2 5) 


42 3(2 2) 

43 6(1 8) 


38 5 (4 1 ) 
40 7 (4 0) 


41 0(42) 
36 3(4 3) 


Labor legislation 


1986 


2 


1 


6 


40b d 5| 

382-1 7) 


404(1 7) 

396(1 8) 


40 6 i2 4j 
36 t (2 4) 


42 7(1 81 
40 3(2 0) 


339(3 2) 
22 1 (3 0) 


27 1 (6 2) 
36 0(2 9) 


Restrictions or> smn^rat en 


'988 
7 986 


1 




C 


40? 11 8i 
37 8(1 6> 


40 7(2 V 
39 4.2 2) 


398(2 i; 
36 2 0 5, 


41 0(2 4) 
J9 1 (2 0i 


35 4(3 7} 
30 1 (2 7) 


32 1 (6 2) 
37 0(5 2) 


Scopes Trial 


1988 
'986 


3 


? 


6 


39 0 ii 7-. 
372H b) 


40 9(2 1\ 
40 8(2 0, 


3^3(2 0) 
33 6 0 9) 


39 9 0 7) 
39 2 0 9i 


36 6 (4 4) 

24 3(3 2) 


304(4 1) 
30 9(4 9j 


General dates Founding of 
Jamestown 


1988 
1966 


1 


1 


i 


38b (1 7i 
39 0»i 6i 


43 7<24) 
43 7(2 U 


3380 9) 
31 4 0 9) 


4? 1 0 9) 
h, 4 0 9i 


?7 1 (36) 
21 7;3 7i 


21 8(5 
18 1 (3 0) 


General dates 7 Roo&e«/en* 
presidency 


'988 
1986 


i 




i 


38? (2 ii 
36 9 1. 1 4 1 


40 0(2 3) 
*0 9(2b) 


36b(23) 
32 90 3i 


39^(24) 
38 0 « « b) 


32 7-3 8) 
32 2(3 4, 


31 6(64) 
340(44] 


Religious toleration >n 
colontes 


1988 
1986 


3 




i 


38 0ii Si 
360(1 b < 


3c 8 i,2 1) 
355(22} 


390(20, 
36 4 0 8) 


38 7 < 1 4 1 
36 2 " 9) 


38 5(4 61 
?94 ; 24) 


31 0(5 0) 
42 7 (4 9) 


Federalist Papeu. 


'988 
'986 


1 


2 


:> 


37 6.2 0) 
40 1 ,14. 


3? i (?0j 
39 5 i 8i 


38 Co? 6. 
40 7 1? 2\ 


36 8(2 4) 
405(1 8i 


39 5i3 9> 

40 7(2 6, 


44 3(4 2) 

3b b (3 6) 


intent of F mancipation 
f /ocianation 


1988 


1 




4 


36 8 O b' 
38 2 ii 3j 


37?u4, 
40 4(2 0,; 


36 f»-i 6. 
36 0:2 i» 


36 9(1 Q, 
36 3 0 7, 


36 5 (4 5i 
42 6i1 7) 


31 7(41) 
40 2(4 8) 


General dates D Day 


1988 
1981 








36 7 0 O.i 
39 b ■ M i 


jf; S " fi-- 

44 4,; t , 


34 8 d 9) 
34 4 (1 9, 


38104. 
415 0 1) 


32 3f?y> 
31 2(2 51 


3?4i4 2) 
35 / {4 6) 


Imro gration laws 192 1 anfl 19?4 


1986 
1986 


i 




fc 


34 8 0 3 ! 


34 4 '? 7i 

38 OO b) 


3b 1 '1 8i 
36: '2 4; 


3b ?o 4. 
39 ? 0 fc 1 


34 (i (? 6, 

3 1 0(3 2, 


30 6 14? » 
26 2(2 9) 


American polic y aflfr WWi! 


1988 
1986 






6 


34 '. Ofl; 

32 * o 6i 


3b 9 i? 9? 
32? o 8) 


33 2:2 0] 
32 b'24j 


36 6(2 1; 
34 8!?0i 


28 6(2 7t 
7 8 0 ; 1 9i 


24 4 (4 3) 
23 5(26i 


U S foreign poncv i' 
early 1900s 


1986 

f j«6 








34 b (i 9i 
.0 6 0 fc, 


40 3 (2 4; 

36 2 ;2 3i 


29 2 i? 1) 
27 0- 9i 


36 9,?0. 
3? 9 (2 2i 


29 r. <3 3) 


25 514 0) 

?7 8i3 7i 


Jonas Sa^ 


'988 
1986 


2 






34 i '2 4. 
34 3 0 4 1 


34 4 t 2 9< 

30 5 O 9} 


34 1 7 b, 

<20) 


^7Co2 3i 
2.7 3 0 8) 


25 3(4 8) 
23 6 '2 6) 


22 2(3 4) 
2? 7 (3 1) 


Jim Crow law^ 


1988 
1986 


3 






34 0 0 3 1 
30 7 M 2, 


39 9(2 1) 
34 2 0 8» 


M 

28 8 0 ?} 
26 b 1 1 7 1 


34 8 0 3i 

30 6 0 :-. . 


3b / 1 3 3 1 
31 8 (3 61 


26 6(4 3, 
20 8(3 6) 



Standard errors art presented »n parentheses It can oe said win 9b percent re^a-nty that tc each populate 1 of interest 
the percentage of students who responded correctly to each item is wth.n ■ 2 standard errors ot the estirr^.ted value 
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f .HAIR, 1 1 (continued) Percentage of Mtudent* Responding Correctly lo the 

U.S. History A*»eftftment llemn, 19H« and 19*48 



CON CNRON PER- 



>n woe script ion 


YEAR 


TEXT 010GY 100$ 


NATION 


MALE 


FEMALE 


WHITE 


BLACK 


HISPANIC 


Spanish- Amp ncan War 


1968 


1 5 


1,18 (1 .1, 


37 3 :1 ;» 


30 7 8> 


36 2d M 


24 9 (2 4i 


23 3 i? 9i 


and U S 






33 0 1 1 4 j 


35 \ ? ?\ 


10 8 ; 2 ;J i 


31'. i (i 9; 


^7 1 . :) 


i L < ll ?l 


General dates C»v«* War 






31 b n -'f 




26 6 !? 0) 


14 3 (2 1 1 


24BI3 3' 


18 9(?3l 




1936 




3? 2 u ?i 


38 5 1 1 it 


?fi i; 1 1 4 1 


33 9 i " 4» 


i. 3 0 t £ ** 1 


c / D (J \)\ 


Reformation ana Protestant 


1^88 


3 i 


298 <i 4) 


30 ? ;1 bi 


29 5(1 9i 


309:1 61 


26 b (?9i 


25 7(3 91 


nroups 






:>9 e 'i .it 


30 5 ti 9i 


29 0 1 1 6 1 


29 ft 1 1 ;j j 


7ft 8 i.'* 8i 




Area acquired m Wei u,an Wat 




i 


29 6(1 3} 


31 6(1 7i 


27 7 (1 6t 


28b (1 5> 


29o(?7i 


Jfj / !4 4) 




1988 




36 ?0 3» 


39 3 0 9} 


33 i ti 7i 


r fei 


33 3i3?) 


46 3 (4 5} 


Seneca Falls Declaration 


1988 


3 


?(>?(! 6) 


?6 5i?3i 


?5 9ii 9i 


21) i d 8) 


?8 9<3?i 


27 2(4 11 




1986 




25 8(1 2i 


2/ 2d 3i 


?4 4 (i 8) 


25 9.! ?) 


25 9i?5i 


22 5 (3 7) 


General dales United Nations 


'988 


i 1 7 


25 7 (i 31 


3?3i2?» 


198 (1 4i 


280 [i 5) 


176 i? 1) 


1C£m4Gi 


founded 


1 9B6 




25 9 |! f.n 


.14 4 i? 1» 


17 j ■ i 9i 


2B6 (2 Ii 


164 (2 4) 


19 3.3 5; 


1 readers ot women s no ve merit 




3 1 8 


;>?4 .i a. 




22 7 (?2> 


23 h \7 Oi 


17 7 [3 i| 


20 2(4 7) 




1988 




:n> 8 in 


:; } 5 n 3i 


2? 2 1 1 7 : 


24 3 ■ 1 2 1 


14 1 (3 0i 


23 , (3 6) 


Wimtirop and Pi-* "la- is 


1988 


3 2 


21 ."i 'i :ii 


22 1 i 1 7 ; 


?0 6 il 7) 


*9 7 i* *ji 


?7 Ji ,2 9i 


24 2 \A 2) 


founded colony 


1980 






194 ,1 ?| 


19 S 11 3i 


184 (09i 


21 b (3 D 


26 1 (3 6} 


Reconstruction 


1988 


1 4 


19 1 (1 2i 


^ !i .1 5; 


19 5 M 4) 


20 5 1 1 5) 


If- 0(2 2) 


106 (4 ?t 




198C- 




;■; 4 ,i 


;<4 ; i : 4, 


18 1 ii bi 


21 9 ii Si 


169 (1 9! 


20 9 (3 11 


Average Percentage fit Student* 


















Responding Cnrr^r V.y 






V. i i(i ;>i 


'.9 0 1.0 ■'■ 


V 8 <£(',: 


!>7 9 iP fu 


4.4 8 1 1 


47 1 w>1\ 




l'Wf) 






5*4 «o .'. 


'? 5 ,\ 


'■7/ '^8i 


At 3 -0 6, 


45 6 (0 7] 



CONTEXT 

1 ■ Poi'tttai 1 1^ 

2 - tLor.omit. 1 ile 

3 - Cultural Socai ard * atii-iy I ite 

CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS PERSONS DOCUMENTS 



1 • ChrooolOfjy f A f ^nfj 

2 OotufTienis 

3 Persons 



HISTORICAL PERIODS 

A i f aliuir ji>c5 CoitjPi/jtifin i:p tf; 1 ■63 

.'' T tie F.e.'Otutionjry Era the Cun',VT t Jiiji- j 1 ,! v>*: 

i^ew Republic 1 763 1815 
1 t (onomic ^nd Sot.iai [)t*ve'npn'ei '■! u f ihf 

Aniebtlium Hepubiu. 1790 I8f.i 
4 Cfi'u'.. oi the Union Origins oi ttit W^f the 

Wa r and Re^orviutt.uri IfiSO 1877 
f.) 'ri*- h.m: oi Wode'n AfT-en^j jno tV(t r in Wit 1 'ft 
f T ''*' Ljri-ied Stales 1920 1t *4i 

' W'irlfl War 1 1 anfj !fip Pn*,f*^r f r.i v^>: 
8 V:'i3t"r^ f'o:,* .MluM'-ll t :a 1%H If: ?:;i ; ^ 'i-y :iT 



Ma'.ria-r! k*«»'s r^'S^'^rO ■'■ ^a'Fn^ifs*" 
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ikk: 



12'j 



Avrrage Percentage of Students Responding Correctly to 
the Item* in Bach Dimenaion of U.S. HiMory U^Ned, 19NH 



DIMENSION 

CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS 

Average Percent Correct 
Difference 

DOCUMENTS 

Average Percent Correct 
Difference 

PERSONS 

Average Percent Correct 
Difference 

EXPLORATION AND COLONIZATION 

Average Percent Correct 
Drfference 

REVOLUTIONARY ERA 

Average Percent Cor r*< i 
Drfference 

ANTEKLLUM REPUBLIC 

Average Percent Correct 
Drfference 

CRISIS OF THE UNION 

Average Percent Correct 
Difference 

RISE OF MODERN AMERICA/WORLD WAR I 

Average Percent Correct 
Drfference 

THE UNITED STATES, 1«?0-194l 

Average Percent Correct 
Difference 

WORLD WAR ll/POSTWAR ERA 

Average Percnt Correct 
Difference 

MODERN POST INDUSTRIAL ERA 

Average Percent Correct 
Drfference 

POLITICAL LIFE 

Average Percent Correct 
Difference 

ECONOMIC LIFE 

Average Percent Correct 
Difference 

CULTURAL SOCIAL. AND FAMILY I Iff 

Average Pea ent Cermet 
Difference 



NATION 

52 fc (0 6t 

S4 6 (0 6i 

61 i i0b' 
SI 6 i09i 

S4 b ,0 6 i 
54 3 rObi 

s;i ifl r. 

SO b : 0 8 1 

s •* ; ; 1 1 o i 



MALE_ 

b i tObi 

% 5 (0 91 
i 9 (0 b) 

M 1 (0 7) 
20t0S> 

s:< « ( i ii 

? 1 (0 7| 
6? 9 (0 b) 

h9 1 i.O 9; 
4 f , 1 1 6 ■ 

bb?(0 9' 
1 OiJS, 

,' f. .0 f.. 

S3 ^ i 1 1 1 

1.3 tnti 

4 P. 0 0. 
f.2 8,14. 



J U .?! fji 



FEMALE 

48 0 (0 7| 
4 e> i.O b) 

b? 9(0 
1 7(0 Si 



b9 3(0 9i 
i BiOSi 



49 "/ it 1 1 
1 9 If) M 



f>5 6(0 8) 
30*0bl 

50 4 i0 8! 
4 i i0bi 

f i3 4 ;0 /! 

0 9(0 4i 

S0 9cL 9, 
?3<0^ 



48?i0 9; 

: 3 i0bi 



S4 : f 0 R' 

4 3 iO s. 



,14; 

■0 Hi 



Si .1 iO , 



0 9. 



WHITE 



55 3 (0 8i 

? e fo 3i 

S6? iOb| 
l 6 (0 3) 

*>?8i0fi| 

1 7 (0 3| 

S4 6:0 9) 
3 0(0 4) 

bi 3 (0 bi 
i 8i0 3i 

bb3(0Si 
1 8 i04i 

Sb ? (0 7 1 

1 4 (O :i» 
b4Bi(l fti 

1 t .o :ti 



S3 1 n 

2 6 i0 4) 



M OlOfi: 

2 7 iO Ji 



1 ?>tM, 



!»7 3 :0 bi 



M f -0 



BLACK 

43 1 (1 2) 
95M 1i 



so i (i 5f 

44 II 2) 

S7 b M 41 

3 6M ti 

41 3(1 9| 
103(16) 

b?b{l2* 
■7 0 (0 9) 

47 4 (1 6l 
7?i< bj 

52 l M 7) 

; 7 1 1 1 4 f 

48 3 i M i 

4 9 (0 9) 



43 ? '1 6i 
7 3 [1 Si 



496 m 5i 
B ft O !i 



j: ? i? i! 

VI 0 M Hi 



4b ;» d 4 i 

6 b <0 9i 



br. 'I - 

ft : H I 



/ 4 



HISPANIC 

43 ? <? 4) 
94(24} 

47 1 (? 1) 
75(211 



50h(?4) 
10 5(2 3) 

41 6(2 9} 
10 0(2 8) 

55 7 (2 6) 

3 9(2 4) 

b0 4 (3 0) 

4 1 (2 9) 

44 2(2 3) 
10 1 (24) 



4S8l2 3> 
7 4*2 3) 



38 8(2 6) 

'1 7t? 7| 



4^6f22l 
I0ft(?2i 

44 6 (3 0i 
I2bi?9j 

46 4 (2 4 1 

ti h :2 3i 



s:uw?b> 

UJ 3 |? 4] 



4*>yi2 0i 

?f*«i9» 



' Difference retf-* to tbe d'rterente bet***' the • at»;r and subtjofhtlatiJirv, 

Standard eiror<,are piesenreo m parentnesf*. it can bt? said w>th 96 pe-i.f»t twtatnt, that b>' earn bc-ji^tiM- u' i^'eu 1*? .n-e,\w 

percent correct is wuhm - 2 standard error* ol the estimated va>ue 117 
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Average Percentage of Ntudentw Responding Correctly to 
the Items In Each Dimension of U.S. History /Issessed, 1986 



DIMENSION 

CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS 
AwaQe Percent Correct 
Difference 

DOCUMENTS 

Average Percent Correct 
Difference 

PERSONS 

Average Percent Correct 
Difference 

EXPLORATION AND COLONIZATION 
Average Percent Correct 
Difference 

REVOLUTIONARY ERA 

Avenge Percent Correct 
Difference 

ANTEIELLUM REPUILIC 

Average Percent Correct 
Difference 

CRISIS OF THE UNION 

Average Percent Correct 
Difference 

RISE OF MODERN AMf RICA/WORLO WAR I 

Average Percent Correct 
Difference 

THE UNITED STATES, lttl-1941 
Average Percent Correct 
Difference 

WORLD WAR It/POSTWAR ERA 

Average Percent Correct 
Difference 

MODERN POST INDUSTRIAL ERA 

Average Percent Correct 
Difference 

POLITICAL LIFE 

Average Percent Correct 
Difference 

ECONOMIC LIFE 

Average Percent Correct 
Difference 

CULTURAL, SOCIAL. ANQ FAMILY LIFE 

Ave rag* Percent Cor reel 
Difference 



NATION 

52 4,0 7) 

53 0(0 7) 
6C 1 10 Si 

49 0 |0 7) 
59 4i0 6) 

54 9(0 8) 
53 8(0 7, 

50 8(0 8, 

494 (1 01 

58 7 i0 8> 
69 2(0 9) 
M 6 :0 7\ 
t',2 0 (0 9 1 
5? 5 - 0 5" 



MALE 

bb 7 [0 8 
4 4(03 

533(1 0 
03(05 

60 9(0 8 

0 8(04 

50 8(0 8 

1 8(0 5 

61 0(0 7 
1 6(0 4 

58 5(0 8 

3 5 ( 04 

S4 6 (0 8 

0 7 |0 5 

51 8d 0 

1 0 (0 4 

5??d 1 
?9(04 

63 0 (0 9 

4 3 (0 4 

63 3(1 0 
4 1 !0 5 

57 8 (0 7 

3 ?. '0 3 

64 ? i0 9 

??>03 

53 4 m'» / 
0 8 "0 4 



FEMALE 

47 7 (O '} 
-4 6'0 4> 

52 8(0 8, 
•0 3(0 5) 

59 3(0 7) 
■OB (04) 

47 0(0 9} 
20(06) 

57 7(0 7) 
l 6 (04i 

51 2 (1 1) 
3 7 (0 4) 

53? (0 9) 
■0 6 (0 5) 

49 7(0 6) 
1104) 



464 (1 0) 

3 0 (0 5) 



54 2 <0 9i 
44 (0 5r 

546 (1 1) 
46 (06) 

5i 3 (OBi 

■3 3/0 3) 

59 7 t 0 9; 



V ■ (0 6) 

0 9 (0 4: 



WHITE 

55 2(0 8) 
?9(0 2) 

54 7 (0 81 

1 7 (02) 

61 7(0 8) 
16(02) 

51 9(0 8) 
2?(Q3> 

61 7(0 7) 

2 3(0 2) 

57 0(0 9} 
2 0(0 3} 

55 1 (0 8) 
1 3 02) 

52 0(0 9) 

1 3 (0 2i 

52 3(1 2) 
29(03) 

61 4 (1 0) 

27(0?) 

61 7 (1 1} 

2 5 (04) 

57 1 (08l 
2 5 (0?) 

64 6 (l 0) 

2 6(0 2) 



54 0 (0 7 1 
1 4 tO,?i 



BLACK 

40 3 <1 0) 
•12 1 (1 0) 



HISPANIC 



47 2 
-5 8 

55 6 
•4 5 

36 3 

12 7 

50 7 
8 6 



45 2 
9 7 



505 
-3 4 

47 1 
3 6 



36 7 
12 6 



47 8 

-109 



48 8 

104 



44 3 

■10 3 



1 1) 
1 11 

09! 
1 1 1 

1 5) 
14) 

09) 
1 D 

12) 
1 11 

1 3) 
1 2) 

0 9) 

1 1) 

0 8) 

1 D 

0 9) 

10) 



1 6) 
16) 

07) 
09) 



51 9ii Oi 
10 i ! i 0) 

48 0(0 7) 
■4 6 '09) 



42 7 
-9 6 

42 2 
108 

49 6 

105 

38 6 

-104 

48 6 

106 

49 0 
■5 9 

43 7 
102 



43 1 

■7 7 



39 4 
9 9 



49 0' 
-9 6 

49 3 

9 9 

45 4 

92 



51 3 
•108 



43 9 
86 



10) 
121 

16) 

1 7) 

15) 
16) 

15) 

1 7) 

1 D 
12) 

25) 

2 5) 

13) 
13) 

12) 
1 3) 

1 2) 
1 4) 



1 D 
15) 

21) 

2 3) 

0 7) 
10) 

12) 

1 4) 

1 D 
1 2) 



Difference refers the difference between the rial » on and sut)pt>p'jidf»on> 
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Standard floors are n'esented m parentheses it can De said with 95 percent r.ertamty that for ear h population o' .ntereit 
the average percent correct is wthm * 2 standard error?, of the estimated value 
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